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The Home Life of Henry Ward Beecher 


By His 


N THE autumn of 1861 I changed from Andover 
to Union Seminary in New York, and lived in 
Brooklyn. This, of course, gave me increased oppor- 
tunity"to become acquainted with Mr. Beecher in his 
working life in the city. Especially was this true after 
he had told me, in the latter part of the year, that he 
saw no use in my paying for my board where I never 
boarded, and invited me into the family as a resident 
member. 

And now as I attempt to recall definite things of 
my life at 82 Columbia Heights, that home becomes 
avery fairy castle hung from top to bottom with figured 
tapestries of beautiful memories. 

The central room in the life of the house was Mr. 
Beecher’ s study, what would be called, in most houses, 
the back parlor,—a room running across the rear of 
the house, and looking out over New York harbor. 

This was the constant rendezvous of the family. 
Here we wrote our letters, helping ourselves to stamps, 
as I think is usual in well-regulated families. Here 
we gathered immediately after 
breakfast for morning prayers, 


Son-in-Law, the Rev. Samuel Scoville 


more markedly in evidence than in trying times. It 
was the oil that enabled the machinery of his heart 
and brain to work night and day under full pressure. 
It was the bumper that eased the chocks of a rough 
road. 

In a Thanksgiving sermon, in the fall of 1860, just 
before the War of the Rebellion, when he had his 
audience strained to the utmost in rapt attention as he 
described the perplexity of those who would com- 
promise, he says: ‘‘They are at their wits’ ends ;"’ 
and adds, ‘‘and they don't have to go far, either.’’ 

Sometimes I think his love of a joke carried him 
too far, as when, so a tradition in the family runs, he 
came in one day and asked Mrs. Beecher if she could 
get Hattie ready in two days to go with him to the 
White Mountains. The mother thought she could, 
and forthwith dressmakers and milliners were sum- 
moned. When the time came Mr. Beecher, with an 
air of great innocence, said that he had only asked a 
simple question, that he had no thought of taking his 





which, from Mr. Beecher’s explana- 





tions and talks, were a beautiful 
mingling of prayer, praise, 
ference meeting, and love feast, all 
in one, always ending with the 


family kiss all around. 





con- 








And here, in after years, at the 
close of morning prayers, the chil- 
dren gather around him, 
tuously asking, strangely enough, 
for one of grandfather's whippings. 
Complying, he tumbles them all 
into a row, and sternly proceeds to 
smite the outstretched palm of each 
little culprit with a stick some half- 
inch in diameter, which he has 
reached down from. the upper 
drawer of his desk. It seems 
harsh! It was a stick of candy, 


tumul- 
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and was always left in the smitten 
palm. 
Mr. Beecher’s humor was never 
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daughter, in fact that he could not take her,—and he 
did not. The child lost the trip to the mountains, 
but got the new clothes, which was, perhaps, what 
he was aiming at. 

But it was not humor in the form of joke or 
story that was most characteristic of Mr. Beecher so 
much as humor in the form of grotesque suggestive- 
ness, that which pervades speech as flavors do our 
food, and rescues life from flat mediocrity. He had 
much of that. “He hardly could open his lips in con- 
versation, and he never could write a letter in the 
latter part of his life, that this quality did not appear. 
At one time, in answer to a young man who wrote a 
long letter of inquiry concerning a diet of fish for 
brain food, Mr. Beecher briefly answered that, judg- 
ing from his letter, he thought that, to accomplish the 
purpose in view, he had better begin with a whale. 

It was not humor, but downright inability to re- 
member names, that brought about the following in- 
cident. He wished to announce from the pulpit, one 
Sunday morning, that I would 
preach for him in the evening. He 
began, ‘‘ My son-in-law, the Rev.’’ 
—and then he looked hopelessly 
down to: me, as I sat in the pew 








before him, and said, ‘‘I can’t re- 
member his name,—we call him 
Sam,—will preach for me this 


” 





evening. 

His common speech was marked 
by quaint expressions that gave a 
large meaning with very few words. 
He was a great lover ef apples. 
His appreciation of that fruit was 
put in this way : ‘‘ The best time to 
eat an apple is between six o’ clock 
in the morning and twelve o'clock 


at night.’’ ; 
. With the parlor, in the Brooklyn 
house, the most vivid associations 








are of the score of people, more or 











less, that gathered there every morn- 
ing, just after breakfast, to see Mr. 
Beecher. Kept by them, probably, 
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until ten or eleven o'clock, he would then, as coon 
as a lull occurred, seize his hat, and be off for a 
breath of fresh air before dinner. 

Next to the study or sitting-room, memories gather 
thickest and richest around the dining-room, which 
was downstairs. This was the center of a broad and 
generous hospitality. Two things could always be 
found here daily,—a loaded table and company. 
Down the stairway Mr. Beecher would come, bring- 
ing a baby in his arms if there was one to be had, 
leading the somewhat older children, or carrying them 
clinging to his neck. 

Grace, devout, reverential, and unstereotyped, as 
were all his prayers, was followed by a bountiful help- 
ing of food to guests and family, a partaking rather 
sparingly by himself, and then, especially at dinner, 
he would betake himself to the bookcase or the 
lounge, where, standing or lying, he improved the 
time between the courses in general reading. 

After dinner, which was always in the middle of 
the day, he took a nap of an hour or two, which Mrs, 
Beecher never, under any pretext, allowed to be 
disturbed. 

You will ask, then, when he studied? I must 
answer, I don’t know. I never saw him do it. For 
several years he had no place for it. To be sure, there 
was a study fitted up in the church,—a dark unwhole- 
some room ; but he never went there, and at home 
his study or library was always occupied by the family. 
In later years he had a room in the third story where 
many of his books were stored, and which he called 
his study, but I doubt if he often entered it. 

He had little blank-books, which he carried around 
with him, in which he noted down plans of sermons 
and lectures. I never saw him sit down to what we 
call studying. Yet I think he was always at work. 
He read enough in odd moments, standing at the book- 
case, waiting for meals, between the courses, and on 
railread trains, to keep his mind active, and feed it 
with necessary information ; he digested and arranged 
it while on his feet, and then wrote with lightning 
rapidity just before delivery. 

He always wrote his Sunday morning sermon after 
breakfast the same day, and his evening sermon 
after tea. The first Thanksgiving I spent with him 
was in the fall of 1860, in those mighty times just 
before the War of the Rebellion, when the public 
mind needed inspiration and instruction. His ser- 
mon electrified not only his audience, but the coun- 
try ; and he wrote it all after breakfast Thanksgiving 
morning. 

When he was to give his great address at the raising 
of the flag over Sumter, he never put pen to paper 
before leaving home. I was troubled at his seeming 
indifference, and ventured to say, on our way up from 
Hilton Head, on the morning he was to speak, that 
this was a tremendous occasion, that the ears not only 
of the North and South, but of our friends and ene- 
mies across the water, would be open to hear what he 
had to say that day. His only answer was: 

*«Pshaw ! what do you want to put such stuff as 
that into a fellow’s head for ?"’ 

During the winter that preceded the war, the 
Brooklyn home was the center of discussion and con- 
fezence upon public affairs. When Fort Sumter was 
fired upon, and the President called for seventy-five 
thousand velunteers, Mr. Beecher was in Ohio lectur- 
ing. His oldest son, not yet twenty years old, was 
crazy to enlist. The boy's mother very properly in- 
sisted that he should take no such step until the 
father’s return. 

The son watched for him, and shouted, before he 
was inside the door, ‘‘ Father, may I enlist?’’ «I'll 
disinherit you if you don't,’* answered the father, and 
the matter was settled. 

VINELAND, N, J. 





Editor's Note.—Mr. Scoville contributes in the above arti- 
cle the second of his series on the personality and intimate life 
of the great preacher. 
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Personal Impressions of “The World of Graft” 
By Jacob A. Riis 


Author of ‘‘ How the Other Half Lives,” ‘“‘A Ten Years’ War,”’ ‘‘The Making of an American,’* etc. 


A book has recently been written by Josiah Flynt called **The World of Graft.”’ 


dn a series of chapters, some 


of which have already had a wide reading through their serial publication, the author gives the outspoken opinions of 
various representatives of ** the world of graft,’’—that its, the *‘ under world,”’ the world.of thieves, burglars, counter- 
feiters, thugs, tramps,—as to the alleged widespread corruption existing in the city police dzpartments and the municipal 


governments, 
characters, and has come to know them intimately. 


He writes out of considerable experience and actual contact with the class he speaks for; he has studied his 
Moreover, the authors virile style and the interest which he gives 


to all that he writes are likely to gain a strong hold on those who read the book. 

Mr. Jacob A. Riis knows ‘how the other half lives’’ perhaps as well as any man not of the ** under world”’ 
now living. For twenty years or more he toiled unceasingly, in the slums of New York, for the bettering of the con- 
ditions, and meeting some of the awful needs, of the darkest quarters of the city. Theodore Roosevelt, one of his warmest 


personal friends, has called him ** New York's most useful citizen.”’ 


results as would have been considered by many impossible, 


And his work has already accomplished such 


He therefore has a right to hold and express an opinion as to 


Josiah Flynt’s book and the dangerously pessimistic inferences that it carries with it,—THE Eptiror. 


NE turns from the reading of Josiah Flynt's re- 
cent book! with a sense of impatience, almost 
of’ outrage. That the opinion of thieves, tramps, 
and burglars as to the government of the communi- 
ties which they afflict should have been asked, and 
the public be seriously expected to listen to it, seems 
a piece of effrontéry which the present fad for ‘* study- 
ing’’ everything can with difficulty be stretched to 
cover. 

Is it not time, by the way, that we call a halt in 
this particular pastime? The thief and the thug, as 
presented between the covers of this book, may be 
studied to better advantage under lock and key. That 
is where they belong. Free, the only question con- 
cerning them that should be of general interest— 
outside of the all-important discussion of how to 
prevent further adding to their number, to which the 
book contributes nothing—is how to get them there. 
As to the tramp, by no effort of imagination or a 
desire to ‘‘make copy’’ is he to be dignified into a 
problem other than the old one of human laziness. 
And there is a royal road to dealing with that that 
takes a short cut through all idle speculation. Paul 
took it when he said, ‘‘If any will not work, neither 
let him eat.'’ The greatest wrong that can be done 
the tramp is to let him. go on tramping, and the only 
way to stop him is to make him go to work to earn a 
living. Only in that effort is he entitled to sympathy 
or consideration at all. 

Thieves and tramps have been discussed until one 
may hope we are in a way of getting sick of the sub- 
ject. To let them into the discussion, to ask them 
how they would rather be suppressed, and how they 
think it can best be done, is like adding insult to 
injury. The author's attempt to justify it by the pre- 
tense that these characters are ‘‘ practical, hard-headed 
men,"’ is either insincere or stupid. They are not 
practical, hard-headed men, upon his own showing, 
for they are authority themselves for the statement that 
‘*a criminal life ain’ t worth what you got to pay for it,"’ 
aad that there is neither fun nor profit in it, and yet 
they keep it up to their undoing. That they lie is 
admitted, but so, he says, does the ‘* unmugged"’ 
(that is, unlabeled) thief and bribe-taker, and hence 
why should not they be heard also? It is the old 
answer of “You're another,’’ that does not answer 
anything. The world is no more panting to hear the 
thief in office than the one on the street. Neither is 
entitled to the floor. Unless in the form of evidence 
upon which the man he accuses of blackmailing him 





1 The World of Graft. . By Josiah Flynt. New Vork: Mc- 
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may be convicted, a thief's opinion is not wanted. 
We know, unfortunately, that his oppressor exists. 
if we were in need of formal statements to that effect, 
we have those of Dr. Parkhurst, of the Committee of 
Fifteen, of Bishop Potter. The thief’s corroboration 
is not needed. For him to attempt to crowd on the 
platform with them to offer it unsolicited, is imperti- 
nence as rank as it is happily rare. 

The pretense that it is offered as a serious contribu- 
tion to the discussion is of the thinnest. The gentlest 
scratching discovers underneath it the old brutal 
challenge, ‘‘ They all do it!"’ It is the Devil’$ per- 
petual plea, by which he tries to make himself out 
halfway respectable, that he is no worse than the rest 
of us,—‘* The world is a graft any way you take it ;"’ 
‘* They are all doing it, one way or another ;’’ I am 
looking out for my pocket, same as you and every- 
body else." He knows right well that it is a lie. 
The world is not a nest of thieves, however much he 
would like to make it out so. The corruption that 
plagues it is the taint of the few. For twenty years I 
have heard that song sung on Mulberry Street in inti- 
mate daily association with the police of the metropo- 
lis. During that time I have had many enemies, but 
no one was ever found to charge me with being a 
fool. Yet here I put on record my deliberate convic- 
tion that the blackmailing policeman is in the very 
small minority. He is there, it is true, sufficient in 
numbers to give the whole force a bad name, just as 
a drop of dirty water is able to befoul a glassful that 
was pure ; but he bears no greater fatio to the whole 
body of men who wear the uniform than does the 
corrupt Tammany politician to the whole mass of 
voters whom he disgraces. 

In common with that spoilsman and -with the 
blackmailer, who both justify themselves by his plea 
that ‘* they all do it,’’ the thief appraises the present 
vice crusade as ‘‘a passing manifestation of public 
curiosity,’’ which will soon blow over, and leave the 
community to lapse into its old indifference. It is 
one of the few satisfactory passages in the book, for it 
shows that the ‘‘ under world,’’ in which its author 
revels, ,has learned nothing, and so reveals its 
Achilles’ heel : on a moral issue, raised in earnest, it 
will always be beaten. The author unconsciously 
displays his own inability to grasp the situation by 
investing the scoffer with the ‘‘ precision of a would- 
be expert."' He sees, with him, nothing in the 
movement for better things in New York but an elec- 
tion dodge, to be kept alive till next November. The 
members of the Committee of Fifteen, happily for our 
city, take a different view of it. To them the election 
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in November is but. an incident that will help make 
their work easier, or make it drag, as the case may be. 
They have no more idea of giving it up, whoever is 
elected, than Mr. Flynt's pickpocket has of escaping 
the official «‘ grafter’’ who lives upon his ‘‘ earnings "’ 
rather than do his own stealing. 

Burglars, pickpockets, thieves, and tramps—it is 
not a likely lot he makes pass in review between the 
covers of his book. They are repellent brutes when 
they edge up with a wink, pretending to like the town 
that preys upon yet ‘‘ gives them rope.'’ When they 
whine out cant phrases about the crooked alderman 
that sets them a bad example they are only disgust- 
ing ; but when they pretend to offer advice upon the 
subject of how to govern the cities so as to make them 
decent, they become ridiculous. Wailing the old 
wail about too much government ‘‘ from up the state,’’ 
they still insist on more from the same source to cure 
the complaint. The unkindest cut Mr. Flynt has in- 
flicted upon the police, in a book that is an attack 
upon them from cover to cover, is really in showing us 
what very shallow rogues are the men who outwit the 
sleuths so often ; that is, if he speaks for them, as he 
says he does. 

The book leaves a bad taste in the mouth. Upon 
no ground the present writer can make out is it to be 
commended, or even defended. It fills no place. It 
is not needed. What we as a people need is to fix 
our gaze, not upon the base things of life,—we have 
heard all about them that we need to know,—but 
upon the high ideals of citizenship which concern 
themselves with thieves and tramps, and their kind, 
only. as warts to be removed by whatever method will 
best insure their not coming back to bother us, 

NEw YorRK, 


ae 
The Thunder 


By Ephraim Weber 


A yawning At gust languor dungeoned me 
In dusty littlenesses of my fate ; 
Then boomed God’s thunder: straight my soul leaped 
free, 
And, lightning-beckoned, oped the eternal gate. 
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Paul’s Three Points of Honor 
By the late Maltbie D. Babcock, D.D. 


HPRE is an interesting word used three times in 
the New Testament, and used only by Paul. 
It means literally to love honor, and practically to 
make it your ambition,—your point of honor in life. 
He speaks of it about his own work when, in Romans 
15-20, he says he makes it his point of honor to build 
on no one else’s foundafion, preferring to do some- 
thing personal and characteristic and difficult for his 
Lord. 
thing singularly characteristic in what you are doing 
for Him who gave himself for you ? 


Will you ask yourself whether there is any- 


He uses the word again in 1 Thessalonians 4 : 11. 
Some of the members of that church were affected in 
the wrong way by the possible close approach of the 
They gave up their 
They made themselves conspicuous. 
Paul said 
to them, ‘‘ Make it a point of honor to be quiet, and 
mind your own business.’’ 


Lord at the second coming. 
regular work. 
They actually became objects of charity. 


There is a desire quite 
It is a foolish 
Give yourselves with quiet 

‘« The bird that flies 
To attract attention is 


human to be audible and remarkable. 
ambition, says Paul. 
concentration to your affairs. 
less is longest on the wing.’ 

of no importance. And as for other people's affairs, 
we have not time enough, nor are we bright enough, 
to manage them, and do our own business faithfully. 


Peter counsels Christians not to be busybodies in 
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other. people's affairs, literally, bishops in another's 
diocese, —for every one of us shall give account, not 
of his neighbor, but of himself. 

The last time Paul uses the word concerns the 
motive of his work, when he says that his ambition 
—his point of honor in this world and in any other 
world—is to be pleasing to his Master (2 Cor. 5 : 9). 
This is the only ambition that can stand every test. 
If we govern our actions by what is popular, by what 
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is pleasing to ourselves, or profitable, we shall find 
ourselves in constant straits, and this side of death 
again and again at the breaking-point ; and as for 
death, no one of these motives can survive. But to 


please God, rich or poor, known or unknown, suc- 
cessful or not as the world counts success,—this is a 
motive that governs every thought, word, and deed. 
We shall get much 


Why not share Paul's ambition ? 
nearer his kind of life if we do. 
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A Bible Class Twelve Hundred Strong 


By Harry Steele Morrison 


T IS now nearly twenty-four years since a class for 
Bible study was organized in the Knox Memorial 
Church, Forty-first Street near Ninth Avenue, New 
York, and in these years it has grown from a mem- 
bership of a dozen to twelve hundred, which is the 
present enrolment, and it has become known as one 
of the most numerous and most useful classes in ex- 
istence. It is under the leadership of the Hon. 
Charles H. Knox, a well-known lawyer and business 
man, and President of the Municipal Civil Service 
Commission of New York City. Mr. Knox has had 
charge of the class during the whole of its existence, 
and it is owing to his efforts and those of his wife 
that the class has become such a great power for 
good. 

The members are of both sexes and of all denomi- 
nations. One-fourth are said to belong to the Dutch 
Reformed Church, and the others are Baptists, Meth- 
odists, Presbyterians, Episcopalians, Hebrews, and 
Catholics. They come to the Knox Memorial, on 
Sunday afternoons, from all parts of Greater New 
York and from Hoboken, Jersey City, and other sub- 
urbs, and the majority of the members are very ‘regu- 
lar in their attendance. 


* 


Out of the membership of 
twelve hundred there are usually present about six 
hundred and fifty. The sessions begin at three 
o'clock, but Mr. and Mrs. Knox are on hand an hour 
before that time, to greet each member at the door 
with a hand-shake, and to listen to any who wish to 
speak with them. 

‘« The class is never conducted on any two Sundays 
alike,’’ said Mr. Knox, in speaking of his work. 
‘« The only regular feature is that 1 take twenty min- 
utes to explain the International Lesson in the most 
informal way. There are usually a couple of dozen 
men present upon whom I can call for prayer, and I 
try to have the class members take part as much as 
possible. Our music ‘varies greatly. Members vie 
with each other tc bring instrumental players and 
singers. Sometimes-.more of them come than we 
know what to do with, but, as we make the music a 
very important feature of our service, we are always 
glad to welcome them. 

‘« Twenty minutes isn’t a very long time in which 
to present the features of the lesson, and first of all I 
do my best to arouse the attention of every one pres- 
ent. I make an effort to explain the verses of the 
lesson in a happy and thorough manner, employing 
historical and amusing illustrations when possible. 
But, above all, I try to let no lesson pass, whatever 
the subject, without bringing out plainly the love and 
sacrifice of Jesus Christ. 

‘This class has drawn together a most varied 
company of people, —the thoughtless who have never 
before been touchéd by religious work, religious en- 


thusiasts of various kinds, and many workers from 
the rescue missions, who come every Sunday after- 
noon to meet with us. We have fourteen members 
in the class who have been with us over eighteen 
years, and there are many men and women who have 
grown up under my eyes. When the members 
marry, we do not lose them, because they bring their 
husbands and wives to swell our number. 

‘In spite of the large membership, the class is 
sociable. New members are always warmly wel- 
comed, and I make it a point to know each one per- 
sonally, so that I can call him by name. Mrs. Knox 
and I encourage the members to look upon us as 
friends to whom they can appeal in time of need, and 
I am frequently able to help them by advice and in a 
practical manner. This individual knowledge of each 
member is shown by the fact that I mark those who 
are present each Sunday in our roll-book from memory, 
usually the next day. 

‘¢It is a very important problem before our Sun- 
day-schools how to keep the young men and women. 
When a boy becomes fifteen years old, he thinks he’s 
too big for Sunday-school, and when a girl is some- 
When they leave 
Sunday-school, they are very apt to cease attending 
church as well, and very often they form Sunday 
habits which remain with them through life. In 
order to keep these young people in the classes, their 
natures must be studied, In political meetings fire- 
works and brass-bands are brought into use, not 
solely to entertain and amuse the audiences, but to 
hold their attention while the more serious object of 
the meeting is impressed upon them. When the 
political speaker sees that his audience is growing 
weary, he illustrates by some striking incident or 
some humorous personal experience, so that they may 
laugh and change their positions. 

I believe that in my Bible class it is necessary to 
have variety. The music must be good, and the 
members must never be bored by a lesson which is 
too long drawn out. It is much easier to impress 
facts on the minds of people when they are interested 
than when they are tired out by too much of one 
thing. 

‘« It is absolutely necessary for the leader of a Bible 
class to be present every Sunday. The people in my 
class know that nothing but something absolutely 
beyond my control will keep me away from them on 
Sunday afternoons. I shouldn't be foolish enough 
to attend if it were a menace to health or life, but I 
am: blessed with good health, and during the last 
fifteen years I have not been absent from the class 
any Sunday from the first of October to the third Sun- 
day in June. There have been Sundays when I had 
lost my voice and could net speak, but I was there. 


what older she has the same idea. 
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During these years I have frequently been in Europe 
and on the Pacific coast, and once in Asia, but I 
have always timed my return to be home when this 
class opened. It is highly important that a Sunday- 
school teacher be present every Sunday, else his work 
is sure to decline. 

‘*1 try to arrange some special features for the 
class to enable the members to become better ac- 
quainted with each other, and to show my interest in 
them. We have occasional entertainments and re- 
ceptions for this purpose. The closing each year is 
marked by an excursion of some sort, to which we all 
look forward with pleasant anticipation, and which is 
long remembered by those who take part in it 

‘‘It seems to me that the kind of Sunday-school 
teachers the ministers have largely depends upon the 
ministers themselves. If they are encouraged and 
helped, the teachers will grow, and when they feel 
that they have the sympathy and good-will of the 
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pastor, they are sure to make a greater effort to ac- 
complish things.’’ 

Mr. Knox does not stop, of course, with teaching 
the International Lesson on the Sabbath. He sets 
his members to work in various fields of religious 
work, and urges them to accomplish something in the 
Master's vineyard. He trains the members to be- 
come of great use in the departments of church work 
and in the rescue mission service. He wants no 
drones about him. Those who attend must be will- 
ing to aid in spreading the kingdom of God. Such a 
leader has a great influence for good over those with 
whom he comes in contact Sunday after Sunday, and 
many men and women date their conversion from the 
beginning of their attendance at this class. 

Six times the class room has been enlarged, and it is 
expected that, next fall, still farther accommodation 
will have to be provided for the increasing attendance. 

New York CIty. 








The L. L 


By Margaret Montgomery 


T WAS too bad! The neighbors had thought 
this and several other unpleasant things, and also 
said them, more or less privately, a great many times. 
In addition to the eyes of the neighbors, Father and 
Mother Howard had eyes of their own. So you need 
not think they did not know how the yard looked. 

By turns, there were hats and coats scattered ever 
that yard, also books, tin cans, dolls, shovels, pin- 
wheels, scraps of paper, bones, dishes, rags, —in fact, 
everything that ought not to have been there. There 
was very little of the grass.that ought to be there. 

The yard was unfortunately placed, in the middle of 
a square where the lawns were beautifully kept, where 
every blade of grass knew its place, and where nothing 
got out of order. But then there was not a single child 
on the block but at 518, where the Howards lived, and 
there there was a house full of them, and they had to 
be busy. They all knew that, while the neighbors had 
lawns, they had nothing but just a plain yard. Father 
Howard said it was a back-yard, and only needed a 
goat to look like Tim Flaherty's. But then Father 
Howard had been tried the day he made that speech, 
hecause, when he brought an old friend to dinner 
with him, he had found three pictures drawn on the 
flag sidewalk with colored crayons, while a row of 
stones and four tin cans were arrayed on the front 
porch. 

Mother Howard found that she was in the habit of 
going to the front door after any caller left the house, 
to look anxiously at the porch and yard. She found, 
too, that she was seldom happy after one of these 
observations, Really, something had to be done. 

One day John, Joe, Stella, Clara, and even little 
Tom, received dainty notes, inviting them to meet 
Mother Howard ‘‘on the back porch at four o'clock, 
and, if the way be clear, to form an L. I. S."’ 

The five were at the appointed place when Mrs. 
Howard came out. Joe shut up his pocket-knife with 
a guilty air, and kept his back carefully placed over 
a freshly whittled spot on one of the posts. Clara 
had a pencil. In the most matter-of-fact way she 
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went on stating, upon the side of the house, that ‘4 
times 3 equals 12, 4 times 4 equals 16.’’ Since the 
tables had been troubling Clara’s brain, few people 
got further than the front door without seeing evi- 
dences of her struggle on the fence, the sidewalk, or 
the porch, in queer-looking figures in pencil or chalk. 

Mrs. Howard had just started to say, ‘‘ By an 
L. I. S. I mean,’’—when she was interrupted by a 
great cackling as one of John's chickens noisily dashed 
around the house. 

‘Yes, you're part of it!’’ cried Mrs. Howard. 
‘‘Children, I'm ashamed of having such a yard. 
Let's have an L. I. S., and make it a lawn.,"’ 

Clara had just written that ‘‘ 4 times 8 equals '’— 
but she never finished the statement as she heard the 
plan for the L. I. S. 

It was to be a real society, with meetings on Satur- 
day afternoon. The weekly dues were the queerest 
things. They were not to be paid in-money, but in 
work. You see the L. I. S. meant Lawn Improve- 
ment Society, and the weekly dues were that each 
member was required to report some improvement 
made upon the lawn during the week. 

‘* Like working.out your road tax, as they do out 
at Uncle Joe’s,’’ Joe had declared. 

*« Exactly, and if Uncle Joe doesn’t work, he has 
to pay,"’ replied Mrs. Howard. ‘‘ It is the same with 
our Joe in our L. I. S. «If he doesn’t report a single 
good deed done for the lawn or porch during the 
week, he'll be fined five cents. The fines will go 
toward something to beautify the yard, which the 
society will vote upon when enough lazy members 
make it worth while.*’ 

It was voted that a fine of one cent was to be laid 
on each member carrying stones, books, or any such 
thing, to the front of the house, or making chalk 
pictures on the sidewalk. 

When Father Howard came out, he said he thought 
it should be one of the ‘laws of the society not to 
throw stones at the windows, or tear off the weather- 
boarding. . But Mother Howard said’ that was too 
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bad, and she would not let such a law be written even 
in fan. They all knew it was an accident when John 
had broken a window the day before, and that such a 
thing could never happen again. - 

John was elected president, Stella secretary, and 
Mrs. Howard treasurer. After the treasurer's treat ® 
cookies, the L. I. S. adjourned. 

Father Howard had been elected an honorary mem- 
ber, and told that this form of membership released 
him from weekly dues, but gave him the right to pay 
double the ordinary fine if he left tin cans or any of 
his belongings, such as hats or shees, lying around 
the porch or lawn. The honorary membership also 
entitled him to help in disposing of the cookies. 

Father Howard made the society a funny little 
speech, in which he thanked them for the honor done 
to him, praised the formation of the society, and 
of the cookies, and offered to give to the society a 
rubbish barrel marked L. I. S. 

When the weekly meeting came, and the weekly 
report was called for, what a collection of deeds the 
dues made ! 

** John Howard,"’ read secretary Stella. 

‘«Couldn't have a lawn with chickens running 
loose,’’ said John, .a little shamefacedly, ‘‘so I've 
been all the week making a lot for my chickens. I 
don’t expect they'll do one mite of good penned up," 
he added slowly. 

‘I'll pay five cents a dozen extra for penned-up 
eggs,’’ came from Mrs. Howard. 

‘« Joseph Howard "’ was the next name on the sec- 
retary's roll. ‘ 

‘* Mowed the grass. I wish the honorary member 
would have the mower sharpened,’’ Joe added as his 
father stepped out on the porch. ; 

‘*Done! Anything to encourage such a society,” 
the honorary member quickly replied. 

‘«Clara Howard."’ 

‘«I scrubbed the side of the house where I wrote 
my tables before I joined the L. I. S.,’’ reported 
Clara. ‘‘ Then I puta tin can, that Nora left on the 
kitchen porch, in the rubbish barrel.’’ 

‘*Thomas Howard."’ ' 

‘«Shutted the gate two times, and pulled up three 
plantains,’’ piped little Tom. 

‘‘T’'ve pulled ‘about a ton of weeds out of the 
drive,’’ reported Stella, ‘‘and there are enough left 
to keep us at work all summer.’ 

For fines the first week there were eleven cents. 
Joe was the heaviest fine-payer, having paid a penny 
each for two books, one coat, one base-ball bat, and one 
dead frog, left on the porch and grass Monday after- 
noon, Clara had paid for one tin can of sand and 
one spoon gathered off the front pavement, Stella's 
hair-ribbon and John’s hammer had each cost their 
owner one cent. 

It was wonderful how that L. I. S. transformed the 
Howard yard. When the society was a month old, 
the children voted’ to pass a by-law that there should 
be no running on the grass, except in the playground 
in the back yard. They also voted to move the ham- 
mock from the side sard back, and plant grass seed 
on the old site of the hammock. 

The triumph of the L. I. S. was not long deferred. 
They were gathered for one of their fall meetings 
when Stella came rushing in. 

** What do you suppose I heard?’’ she cried. 
‘Some one going past said, ‘ Pretty lawn, that,’ and 
pointed to ours / We've a lawn at last!"’ 

This all happened three years ago. Now there is 
not as handsome a lawn in the square as 518. The 
neighbors, who used to say other things, now say, 
‘« You could not expect any.of our lawns to look as 
well as the Howard's, for they have five children ; 
so, of course, they keep everything in order, even 
every leaf picked up,—of course, of course !’’ 

But it wasn’t ‘‘ of course’’ at all, 

DuNMORE, Pa. 
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Happiness Not Worth Striving For 
Being happy is a small matter. It is not 
worth striving for as an attainment. It is belowa 
true man’s aim to make happiness a desire of his 
life. Joy is quite another thing: from happiness. 
Every child of God ought to prize -joy and strive 
for it. Happiness is a result of mere: happenings. 
Joy grows out of one’s relations with God, and 
therefore it is a duty for a man to rejoice in view 
of what God is, and of what God gives. Never 
count happiness a worthy object of your desire. 
You would be less than a true man if you did. 


ax 


Prophesying Without Having 
God in Account 

How easy it is to be sure that God’s cause is 
losing ground! We can confidently prophesy on 
the strength of such knowledge. It is so nowa- 
days. It has been so in formgr times. One 
hundred and fifty years ago, in Geneva, Voltaire 
prophesied that, before the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, Christianity would have dis- 
appeared from the face of the earth. He saw the 
tendency of things. Before a hundred years had 
passed by, the room in which the philosopher 
uttered the prediction was a Bible Society deposi- 
tory, and more Bibles were being circulated from 
that center than in all the eighteen centuries 
before. We cannot make safe calculations about 
the progress of God’s cause if we leave God out 
of account. 


x 
A Sure Recipe for Good Manners 


There are various motives for good social 
conduct: Fear of ridicule, the desire to shine, 
blind obedience to custom. But the-finest of all, 
and the only one that puts a soul into good man- 
ners, is love. 
tributes to love are the essentials of good manners. 
It gives good sense to read: ‘‘A Christian gen- 
tleman suffereth long and is kind; he envieth 
not, vaunteth not himself, is not puffed up, doth 
not behave himself unseemly, seeketh not his 
own, is not provoked.”’’ Love has the quick in- 
tuition which discerns what would give pain or 
discomfort to others, and has the willingness to 
yield its own tastes and inclinations. Love has a 
generous appreciation of all that is good in a 
fellow-man, and makes him feel at his best by its 
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ready intelligence. Emerson says: ‘‘ Good man- 
ners are made up of petty sacrifices.’’ In other 
words, our manners are sanctified by bearing the 
cross of Christ. 


x 
What Others Cannot Do for Us 


What you leave undone stays undone. Some- 
body else may do something else that takes its 
place, but that is not the thing which you were to 
do. . It is a different thing, and the work you left 
undone is.undone. In the thing that is given 
you to do there is a touch of yourself which be- 
longs to it, and which nobody else can give it. 
That will always be»wanting if you leave it to an- 
other to do. As Longfellow wrote : 


‘‘Ah ! who shall lift the wand of magic power, 
And the lost clue regain ? 
The unfinished window in Aladdin's tower 
Unfinished must remain. "’ 


The charm of some old historic piece of furniture 
in your house is not only in what it is, but it is as 
well in the thought of the hands that touched it in 
the making or the using. Even so there is to God 
in all good work the double value of the work 
itself and of the touch of the hands of his children 
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on the work. It may be that, if we neglect a 
work, there will be somebody found to do it ; but 
the touch of our hands upon it—who can supply 
that? ‘There is never a one save ourselves for 
that. This will be forever wanting if we do not 


put it there. 
a 


Hospitality’s Place in Christian Service 
Stress is laid, in the New Testament, on the 
duty of hospitality, At that time it was an im- 
portant form of Christian helpfulness toward the 
stranger, the homeless, and the persecuted. 
With the increased volume of travel, and the 
security which citizen and stranger alike enjoy 
to-day, the duty has become less pressing. But 
it is still a duty and a privilege to admit others to 
the security and sweetness of our homes. ‘There 
are many birds about us that have branches for 
roosting, but no nests for resting. ‘There are 
others whose homes are so empty of material 
comforts, and so bare of real love, that it is a cup 
of cold water to them to spend an evening it¥ a 
true home. A taste of a true and _fine family 
life raises the ideals of young people more than a 
hundred sermons. Our home is part of our equip- 
ment in working for the kingdom of Ged on earth. 


sx 


Is a Chain No Stronger than Its Weakest Link ? 


S IT true that ‘‘a chain is no stronger than its 
weakest link’’? Literally, yes. As a state- 
ment of physics it cannot be gainsaid, if one is 
speaking of a simple chain. Strain can be re- 
sisted or pull exerted only along a line of cohering 
particles. ‘The particles outside that line may be 
many and weighty, but for the purpose of pull 
or resistance they are nothing. Therefore the 
smallest cross-section and the weakest coherence 
represent the actual strength. Indeed, the fact 
is even stronger. The chain is weaker than its 
weakest link, for those particles which are out- 
side of the continuous lines of coherence add no 
strength, but do add the pull of their useless 
weight, and so demand from the weakest link a 
portion of the strength that should be applied to 
the external burden. 

As a figurative statement of a fact of legal 
righteousness it is true, ‘* Whoever shall keep the 
whole law, and yet stumble in one point, he is 
become guilty of all.’’ Ifa man presents himself 
before God on a basis of his actual desert, and 
expects to earn salvation, he must offer an obedi- 
ence and a sinlessness absolutely complete and 
without a flaw. He, has chosen that method of 
approach to God; he is borne up by his own 
strength ; he casts the bridge of his own right- 
eousness over the chasm between himself and 
God. Its success depends on its completeness. 
The strength of every part is no greater than that 
of any part. When he arrives at that weak point, 
the bridge bears up just what that will bear, and 
It breaks with him, and the 
He has 


no pound more. 
strength of all the rest is of no avail. 
fallen short of the glory of God. 

As a warning against carelessness and an incite- 
ment to intenser struggle, the saying has high 
value. You are never safe while that weak point 


remains. No matter how strong your walls are 


in other quarters, you might almost as well not 
have them, for thick walls here keep out no enemy 
there. Absolute strength at every point is the 
essential of victory. The walls of a ship may 
average a foot thick, but if in many places they 
are two feet thick, and in one an eighth of an 
inch, her voyage will be short. Achilles’ mighty 
sinews and mystic invulnerability cannot save him 
when once the enemy finds his unguarded heel. 
The inch-wide chink lets in the fatal shaft. All 
this is true and important. 

It is in the implications and inferences and the 
silences of the saying that its falsehood lurks. It 
tends to produce too severe judgmeats. It en- 
genders discouragement. It is not true. In this 
world, where the divine pity and the divine help- 
fulness bend over us and beat with mighty tides 
against our hearts’ doors, it is not true. In the 
eye of divine love, appreciation, and mercy, a 
‘chain is not only stronger. than its weakest link, 
but it is often much stronger than its strongest 
link. For purposes of warning and for purposes 
of appraisal; where men insist on that method, 
God judges men by their weakness, but for other 
purposes and in other connections he judges them 
sometimes by their average strength, sometimes 
by the greatest, sometimes by their aggregate, 
and’ sometimes by much more than that. 

Christ’s appraisal of Peter, for example, was 
founded, not on his denial, or his rash officious- 
ness, or his frequent failure of real sympathy with 
the higher aims of the Master, but on his discern- 
ing and generous confession and loving earnest- 
ness, and more on their future promise than on 
their present value. In the very man who is so 
soon to deny him he sees the one who is capable 
of ‘‘ strengthening the brethren’’ when he shall 
have ‘‘turned again.’’ In his rash, impetuous, 
heady follower he sees ‘‘ the rock’’ of steadiness. 
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In like fashion the emphatic and magnificent testi- 
mony to John is called forth by the very question- 
ing that showed such surprising weakness in the 
great forerunner. To John himself he transmits 
a gentle rebuke and warning, ‘‘ Blessed is he who- 
soever shall find none occasion of stumbling in 
me,’’ but to the standers-by he announces his 
appraisal of the man who has felt in the prison the 
tremors of doubt: ‘‘ Verily I say unto you, Among 
them that are born of women there hath not arisen 
a greater than John the Baptist.’’ In the older 
day, David is a conspicuous example of God’s 
method. His appraisal is not based on his dark 
hours of blood and lust, but on his love for God’s 
law and house, his longing after purity, his trust 
in God. In the light of these things he is a ‘* man 
after mine own heart.’’ So with Abraham, so with 
Jacob. God saw in these men something larger 
than they were at their smallest, something vastly 
larger than anything they actually were at their 
largest. 

The idea that for purposes of resistance or 
accomplishment I am no stronger than my weak- 
est link is a blind fallacy, for it omits a premise, 
—more than one, It is blind to the complex 
nature of man, the effect of different qualities 
upon each other. I am not a single chain. I 
am a congeries of chains, not merely parallel, but 
interlinked and interwoven, intertwined and in- 
tertwisted. My real strength is determined by 
the interplay of the weaker elements with the 
stronger, and the reverse. I am not a chain, but 
a cable, and a cable each strand of which not 
only bears its quota of the strain, but can commu- 
nicate Jaterally, if one may so say, of its own 
strength, or weakness, to its fellow-strands, ‘Ten- 
dencies counteract each other. Qualities control 
or modify. Estimates of tensile strength that do 
not give due weight to this exceeding complexity 
are unworthy of consideration. When phrenology 
was given more credit than to-day, the skilful 
reader of ‘‘bumps’’ did not venture to an- 
nounce the aptitude or character of his subject 
from the size of any one organ, but waited to 
weigh and balance and calculate resultants. De- 
structiveness might be balanced by some opposite, 
passion held in check by reason or will, acquisi- 
tiveness by benevolence. I am not as weak as 
that moral infirmity of mine, or that evil trait. 
lt am only as weak as that is, modified by love, 
truth, honor, faith, The man who surrenders to 
such a weakness surrenders before he has reviewed 
his garrison. ‘‘See that jaw?’’ said one who 
had failed once and again in the struggle for right. 
‘* How can a man with a jaw like that ever amount 
to anything ?’’ But he might if he had only had 
a head! They used to point out to Socrates that, 
according to his own Greek notion of the identity 
of the good and the beautiful, his goggle-eyes and 
misshapen head betokened an evil soul. He 
acknowledged the fact, but said thut his high 
thought and pure life were due to the restraining 
influences of philosophy and the power of his 
**daemon.’’ Bring up all your reinforcements, 
O struggler! Let reason, will, love, honor, send 
their forces across, in front of, through and through, 
that breach in your fortifications, and you shall 
conquer yet. , 

This fallacy is blind to a greater thing. It is 
blind to the grace of God. Some one was kind 
enough to inform Chalmers that he had ‘the 
leens of a rascal.’’ Like the old Greek, the 
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great Scotchman did not deny the charge, but 
remarked that, if he had been able to overcome 
those tendencies, as he hoped he had, it was by 
the grace of God. Paul says, ‘‘ When I am weak, 
then am I strong.’’ It is as true if we change 
the adverbs, ‘‘ Where I am weak, there am I 
strong.’’ The successful assaults of Satan are not 
made at our weak places, but at points where, in 
fancy and in fact, our natural strength is greatest, 
and which therefore are left unguarded and un- 
inforced. It was up the impregnable Heights of 
Abraham that Wolfe made his way to victory. It 
was on his strongest side that Moses sinned. The 
knowledge of a weakness may make that the 
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strongest point in all our lines. If it means that 
we thrust out before that broken wall the strength 
of Jesus Christ, it means that there we are stronger 
than our strongest. ‘‘ Blessed is the man who 
feareth alway.’’ It is said that the branded cat- 
tle on our Western ranges ‘‘ favor’’ the wounded 
side by lying on the other till a habit is formed. 
Then the skin on the side that has been burned, 
being exposed to wind and sun more than the 
other, becomes the thicker and firmer. Unhappy 
is the man who is only as strong as his strongest 
link. He will snap one day. Thrice blessed is 
he who is as strong as his weakest, when that is 
reinforced by the grace of God. 


x 
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World-Wide Difference between 
Conversion and the New Birth 


Perhaps no questions that disturb Christian be- 
lievers with reference to their relations to Christ and 
his church occasion more trouble, in. the effort to 
settle them, than questions concerning regeneration 
and conversion in their relation to church-member- 
ship. New trouble has arisén in many minds on this 
general subject, because of what has recently been 
said in these columns as to the change made in the 
New Testament text by which ‘‘be converted’’ is 
rendered ‘‘turn again.’’ Perhaps good will come 
out of this trouble, through fresh efforts to make 
clearer the points involved. An Ohio reader seems 
in doubt about the Editor's view, and seriously in- 
quires concerning it : ; 


Referring to Notes on Open Letters of July 6, under “Is 
Being Converted a Duty?"’ this appears: ‘‘Where, in the 
Bible, do we find it stated or intimated that ‘ conversion’ is 
essential to church-membership ?"’ The inference has been 
drawn. from this query that a change, call it ‘‘conversion"’ or 
‘turning about,"’ is not an essential to church-membership. 
Was it intended that such an inference should be drawn ? 


Of course, it is to be understood that a true relation 
to Christ is essential to church-membership. Yet if 
one gives evidence of that relation, he has no need to 
turn away from it, in order to come, for the first time, 
into the church fold, On the other hand, if he has been 
for years in the church, and shows that he is on the 
wrong track, and is lacking in a right spirit, he needs 
to ‘‘turn,’’ and come into the right way. This is te 
he borne in mind by those who teach and guide, and 
by those who consider their personal duty. It isa 
practical matter of every-day importance. A Sunday- 
school teacher urged one of her -pupils to come to 
Christ. That pupil had been for years a devoted 
child of God. The pupil came home to her mother 
in trouble of mind, and said: ‘‘ My teacher asked 
me to-day to love Jesus. What did she mean? I 
love Jesus now, with all my heart." Years proved 
that the pupil was as truly as was that teacher a child 
of God. Such mistakes are common, and greatly to 
be deplored. One reason for writing this way about 
them is to warn pastors and teachers and parents 
against their repetition. 

A correspondent from Massachusetts seems to have 
confused God's spiritual processes with the sinner as 
preliminary to church-membership, so that it would 
be difficult to separate them. His best way would be 
to devote himself to the separation of the two things, 


Open Letters 








so that he will know which applies to Nicodemus and 


which to a Massachusetts Congregational Church. 
He writes : . 


I see in The Sunday School Times of July 6, in answer to a 
letter, ‘‘Is Being Converted a Duty ?’' your answer seems to 
be somewhat misleading, and very liable to be misunderstood. 
You say conversion means to turn about, and the impression I 
get from your answer is that ¢had is all that is meant or in- 
tended by conversion. Now, if I am correct, this answer 
seems to me like a perversion of Christ's answer to Nico- 
demus. Being born again certainly means an entering into 
covenant relationship with God, and an establishment of spir- 
itual communion with him, as I believe to be generally ad- 
mitted. There are two men in this city of my acquaintance, 
both reformed drunkards. One of them is a Christian, the 
other is not, and don't profess to be, but both of them turned 
about when they reformed, so that turn about in one case did 
not mean a child of God. That it is an uncontroverted fact 
that some persons join the church who are not, and don't pro- 
fess to want to be, Christians, goes without saying, and your 
answer would appear to confirm them in the idea that ¢ia¢ was 
all that was necessary to admit them to the kingdom of heaven. 


Similarly, a well-known correspondent of these 
pages in Canada says: 


In your Notes on Open Letters for July 6, on.‘‘ being con- 
verted,’’ you say, ‘‘ Where, in the Bible, do we find it stated 
or intimated that ‘conversion’ is essential to church-member- 
ship?" If you mean by conversion (turn abotit) the full sur- 
render of the person to God, the beginning of a new life in 
the soul, when a man for the first time tastes the joy of full 
forgiveness of all sin,—then it is abundantly taught in the New 
Testament. In the second chapter of the Acts, when Peter 
preached, the people were first converted, then repented, or 
turned away from sin, then baptized, and the Lord added to 
the church daily such as should be saved (Rev. Ver., ‘‘ Those 
that were being saved'’). In other words, those persons he- 
came spiritual, or (?) they joined the church, which has been; 
and is, a spiritual organization, But how can you get that 
which is spiritual unless they turn to the Lord and rest? 
Your position would simply fill the church with unconverted 
people. 

Many persons confuse, in their minds, ‘‘ re-genera- 
tion,”’ or being ‘born again,’ and ‘‘ converting,’ 
or, as the Revised Version gives it, ‘‘ turning again,"’ 
Yet the difference between these two is more than 
world-wide. Regeneration is God's work. ‘‘ Turn- 
ing,’ spiritual turning, is man’s work, whether it be 
the first time or the tenth in the sinner’s Christian 
life. To confound these two terms is a grave mis- 
take, and has caused much spiritual harm among 
spiritual believers. In the case of Nicodemus and in 
the case of Peter’s hearers, this distinction is clear in 
the sacred text. Why should any reader be confused 
as to them? A pastor or parent or teacher must be- 
ware of assuming that an individual is not already a 
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saved child of God when invited to be in the church 
of Christ. 

A greatly valued correspondent from British Co- 
lumbia wrote a former letter on this subject, which, 
as commented on by the Editor, called out the dis- 
cussion that is still in progress. The same cor- 
respondent now writes : 


After earnest consideration for some days, I shall try to an- 
swer your searching inquiry as to what I mean by ‘‘ conver- 
sion "’ as used in my communication some weeks ago. It is 
difficult for me to express exactly what I do mean, but you 
will pardon, please, the time and space it takes for me to do 
so, for I am anxious, indeed, to set myself plain before you. 
I intended to use the word exactly as you would have it used, 
I believe,—that is, denoting a change of base,—a breaking 
away from the things carnal, and attaching one's self to things 
spiritual. I.do not believe, and never have believed, that any 
one can be converted,—freed from sin and the possibility of 
sinning for all time to come. Conversion, with me, is some- 
thing that must be experienced daily, and sometimes many 
times a day. But using the- word in this sense necessitates 
taking it in a broader sense.than it is generally understood. It 
was not thus that I intended it to be taken in my communica- 
tion. What I wanted to convey was this : That there should 
be a definite change of base ; that the aim should be towards 
things spiritual and God-likeness; that worldly affairs and 
pleasures should be transposed from first place to second 
place ; that there should be a change of heart experienced, 
and that the carnal will should be deposed, and the will of 
God placed as ruler over the heart, the conscience, and all. 
This, I would say, was conversion, a prerequisite to church- 
membership. ~ Without this, what have we? There is a me- 
chanical declaration of belief, a machine form of organization 
into which members are taken much the same as into a secret 
fraternal order, but the latter is much more particular as to the 
worthiness of the applicant. But, it may be said, the church 
is, and should be, open to all persons, without regard to color, 
creed, or previous standing. True, and I would not have it 
otherwise. The church ought to be open to all men, but the 
church should demand all men to come to Christ first, then to 
the church. As at present, it is come to the church, and the 
church will lead to Christ. This may be the correct principle, 
but it has always seemed to me to be backwards,—wrong end 
to.. The church is an institution of man. Christ was first, and 
should always be first. _Man is prone to make his own institu- 
tions adaptable to his own methods. And, unless there is a 
change of heart, the church-member..conducts himself as he 
.would in any other business institution. I have seen men 
come from the church pew, after going through the mummery 
of ritualistic worship, and, before leaving the church steps, blow 
tobacco smoke into the face of, or curse, the God they pretended 
to worship afew moments before. But church-members in good 
standing they were. I do not want to be considered as judg- 
ing others, but God to me is too precious to be so blasphemed. 


It will be seen that this writer confuses ‘« conver- 
sion,"’ or ‘‘ turning about,’’ a voluntary act of the 
individual, with ‘‘ re-generation,"’ or the ‘‘ new birth,"’ 
or ‘‘a change of heart,’’—an act of God, for and not 
of man, with which the individual has nothing to do. 
How common and how fearful this mistake! And 
how easily men seem to slip into it! It’s all right to 
raise the standard for church-membership as high as 
you please, but never, never confuse that with God’s 
work in the human heart. Then, again, you can 
insist on as high a standard of allowable practices in 
church-membership as you please, but it will never 
do to claim that that man-made standard is to be 
the test of the individual's spiritual devotion to Christ 
and his service. 

A Connecticut correspondent is disturbed over the 
supposed views of the Editor, and also on behalf of 
the friend from British Columbia. His errors in the 
matter are practically met and answered by the fore- 
going notes. Yet it may be well to call fresh attention 
to them, as so many others are similarly in error. He 
says : 

I shall be very much surprised if the ‘‘ intelligent and sweet- 
spirited believer in British Columbia "’ is satisfied with your 
answer in Vol. 43, No. 27, to his question, ‘‘Is Being Con- 
verted a Duty?" or, Should not the first demand of the 
church for membership be conversion? I am quite sure that 
a multitude of equally intelligent and sweet-spirited believers 
will be surprised and troubled at the attitude of their favorite 
Sunday-school paper toward the question of conversion, and 
the ‘‘ correct requirement"’ of one who would enter the Chris- 


tian fold. If in the Bible we do not find conversion stated or 
intimated as essential to church-membership ; if neither Jesus 
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nor the apostles give any such intimation, how shall we under- 

stand the word of Jesus to Nicodemus, the Great Commission, 

or the declaration of Peter on the Day of Pentecost? Pardon 

me, Mr. Editor, but something more than a compassionate 

expression or a deprecating wave of the hand is needed in the 

premises. The matter under consideration is vital, and it is 
fundamental in all Sunday-school instruction. While there 
may be instances of morbid trouble or worry over the question 
of conversion, it seems to your correspondent, who would be 
courteous, sweet-spirited, and intelligent, an astounding state- 
ment that ‘‘ more harm has been done to the cause of Christ, 

and to the Christian Church, by individuals worrying over the 
question of conversion, than there has been of good through 
all efforts to be converted."’ Have the great religious awaken- 
ings of the two centuries been such stupendous blunders ? 
Were Wesley, Whitefield, Edwards, Nettleton, Finney, Knapp, 
Moody, and the host of godly heralds of the cross, mistaken ? 
Referring to the instance mentioned,—Paul and the Philippian 
jailer,—and your question, did Paul and Silas make a mis- 
take ? we answer, ‘' Nay, vefily."’ ‘Their answer perfectly sat- 
isfies your sweet-spirited and intelligent correspondent in 
British Columbia and elsewhere as yours, I am persuaded, 
does not. ‘‘ He believed with all his house’ the message de- 
livered to them by the apostles, who faithfully proclaimed the 
evangel committed to them, ‘‘ and was baptized. and all his 
straightway."' In a word, they had fulfilled the correct re- 
quirement to enter the Christian fold. So long as the New 
Testament teaches that all have sinned and come short of the 
glory of God, and that God commandeth every man to repent, 
it may as well be concluded that all the sons of Adam are on 
the wrong track, and that it is a plain duty to turn about, and 
continue to be converted. The mere question of the active or 
passive form of the verb is irrelevant and unworthy of the 
author. The question is, Does the New Testament teach that 
a radical change must take place in order to become a mem- 
ber of the body of Christ,—the Christian Church ? 

That this correspondent is sadly confused in his own 
mind as to the totally different things of God's work 
in the new spiritual birth, or regeneration, and man's 
duty of a spiritual turning ‘about, or the work which 
is ordinarily called being converted, is shown at the 
close of his letter: ‘*‘ The question is, Does the New 
Testament teach-that a radical-change must take place 
in order to become a member of the body of Christ, — 
the Christian Church?'’ ‘ Such a change does not 
have to take place, if-it already has taken place. 
That is a truth that has been stated in:these col- 
umns again and again; and ‘that evidently has been 
misunderstood by readers who unfortunately con- 
fuse the radical change of the new birth and the 
needed conformity to a spiritual_purpose of a better 
life in God's service.in the Christian Church. Wo to 
him, pastor, teacher, or parent, who takes it for 
granted that a child, or other one whom Christ loves, 
is out of Christ and away from. Christ,»when that 
loved one of Christ-has-for years*been one of Christ's 
devoted followers.- A*miiistone about his neck in 
deep water would be better than the deserts of such a 
man. It is what Jesus says on this subject that should 
be our guide, not what Whitefield said, or Nettleton, 
or Finney. We must remember that, and have con- 
fidence or fear accordingly. Gain will certainly come 
of all this discussion if only Bible readers and Chris- 
tian thinkers will be ready to perceive that they are 
making a fatal mistake by confounding God's work 
of giving a new birth to a needy soul, with man’s 
work of turning from the wrong course, outside of 
Christ, to the right course in Christ's service. By 
this sad mistake they have dishonored: Christ, have 
harmed precious souls, and have made themselves 
spiritual losers. How much gain will come of this 
prolonged discussion, if readers will perceive their 
error, and be ready to correct it henceforth ! 


Pad 
Added Proofs as to Ministers’ Sons 


It is evident that what has recently been said in 
these columns as to ministers’ sons has excited inter- 
est, and has called forth approbation. Letters on the 
subject continue to come in from various sources. A 
distinguished writer in Belgium writes on the subject : 

I was interested by the articles upon ministers’ sons. The 


list of names it gives is valuable and interesting, yet it is cam- 
fined to English-speaking nations. I remember haviag seen 
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similar remarks in a very great book, written by one of the 
greatest scientists of Geneva, one of the first to accept the 
Darwinian theory on the Continent: De Candolle ; Histoire 
des Sciences et des Savants depuis deux Siécles (Geneva). The 
superiority of Protestant nations, of German science, is ex- 
plained by the fact that clergymen's sons are brought up under 
influences favorable to a high moral and scientific culture. 

A German Reformed pastor in Ohio writes on the 
same subject : 

In your issue of June 29, the Rev. W. W. Montgomery has 
given a valuable contribution to the question as to the worth 
of ministers’ sons. The showing he makes is good as far as it 
goes, but it is too limited, —a fault, it is true, that is very com- 
mon to writers who take cognizance only of their own language 
and literature. They too often forget that ‘‘ beyond the 
mountains there are people living also.'' In speaking of min- 
isters’ sons, it is not fair to limit one’s horizon to England and 
America. While Catholic countries like Spain, Italy, and 
France are naturally excluded, Germany, Switzerland, Hol- 
land, etc., should be taken notice of. In some of these there 
were honorable sons of honorable clergymen, even before the 
Reformation. For example, the Bishop of Constance, toward 
the close of the ‘fifteenth century, for a consideration; sanc- 
tioned the marriage of priests. A son of one of those worthy 
priests. was H. Ballinger, the friend and worthy successor of 
Zwingli. But it was in Germany, where, in modern times, 
the clergy first lived in the married state, that the Protestant 
parsonage has become a national blessing. ‘There the num- 
ber of eminent men whose fathers were ministers is remarkably 
great,—the philosopher Schelling, the botanist Limé, the his- 
torians Joh von Miiller, Spittler, Heeren, Mommsen, etc. ; the 
poets Gottsched, Bodmer, Gellert, Wieland, Lessing, Sturm, 
Gerok, Buerger, Boie, Hoelty, Geibel, etc. Other distin- 
guished names are Hippel, Lichtenberg, Jean Paul, the 
Schlegel brothers, etc. For further information on the general 
subject, see Baur: Das Deutsche Evangelische Pfarrhaus, 

These added facts are of interest, and readers of 
The Sunday School Times will be glad to have them. 
As for the facts referred to in former communications 
on the subject, they were naturally limited to English- 
speaking nations. One of the most striking of the 
comments was quoted from an eminent English 
writer, and had to do with English clergymen and 
their sons. They were treated of in an English or 
American periodical. And the»German Reformed 
clergyman, who criticises the limitation of the field 
of these facts himself, leaves out entirely the vast 
field of the Russian peeple, although that great field 
includes some of the choicest facts in this direction 

that history gives us. It is enough, however, to say 
that the charge that ‘‘.minister’s sons generally go 
to the bad,’’ is as far from the truth, among English- 
speaking people, as would: be the charge that bank _ 
‘ officers are generally men who are on the way to state 


prison. 
sx 
About Covetousness 


Not all the injunctions and prohibitions of the 
Ten Commandments are clear to all Bible students, 
and it is not to be wondered at that many seek light 
at points where they are in doubt. A Bible lover in 
New York State makes inquiry at such a point when 
he asks : 


Will you please give a definition of covetousness, which we 
are warned against in Luke 12:15? (1.) Is itasin that can 
be detected and punished? (2.) Was Lot a covetous man? 

Covetousness, which is forbidden in the tenth com- 
mandment, is improper desire. There is desire that 
is proper, and is a duty. Thus, in 1 Corinthians 12 : 
31, the Revision reads, ‘‘ Desire earnestly the greater 
gifts,"" but the Old Version improperly had it, 
**Covet earnestly the best gifts."’ Improper desire 
of worldly possessions is a sin. It is warned against 
in Luke 12:15. As all sin is against God, God can 
see the sin of covetousness, while a police magistrate 
may not. Lot was like other men in this. He seemed 
to be more desirous of increasing his worldly pos- 
sessions, by living in Sodom, than did Abraham, who 
trusted God for everything. We ought to beware of 
covetousness, whether others know it or not. Not to 
covet is the crowning commandment in the old law 
and Jesus gave prominence to it in his teaching. 
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Lesson 10. September 8. Jacob at Bethel 


Gen. 28 : 10-22. 





(Read Gen., chaps. 27, 28.) Memory verses: 13-15 


Golden Text: Surely the Lord is in this place.—Gen. 28 : 16 


COMMON VERSION 


10 | And Jacob went out from Beer-sheba, 
and went toward H4’ran. 

11 And he lighted upon a certain place, and 
tarried there all night, because the sun was 
set ; and he took of the stones of that place, and 
put ‘hem for his pillows, and lay down in that 
place to sleep. 


set up on the earth, and the top of it redched 
to heaven: and behold the angels of God as- 
cending and descending on it. t 

13 And, behold, the LoRD stood above it, 13 in 
and said, | am the Lorp God of Abraham 2a 
thy father, and the God of Isaac: the land 
whereon thou liest, to thee will I give it, and 


14 And thy seed shall be as the dust of the 
earth ; and thou shalt spread abroad to the 
west, and to the east, and to the north, and to 
the south: and in thee and in thy seed shall 
all the families of the earth be blessed. 


Lesson Calendar 
Third Quarter, 1901 


1. July 7—-God the Creator of All Things. ... . Gen. 1:1t02:3 
a, July 14.—Beginning of Sin and Redemption. ... . Gen. 3: 1-15 
3. July 21.—Noah Saved inthe Ark... 2.2... 1s Gen, 8 ; 1-22 
4 July 28.—God Calls Abram... .... 1.245 Gen. 12: 1-9 
5. August 4.—Abramandlot............ Gen. 13 : 1-18 
6. August 11.—God's Promise to Abraham ..... . Gen. 15 : 1-28 
7. August 18.—Abraham’s Intercession Gen, 18 : 16-33 
8. August 25.—Abraham and Isaac... .... «4... Gen. 22 : 1-14 
9. September 1.—Isaac the Peatemaker..... . Gen. 26 : 12-25 
10. September 8.—Jacob at Bethel... . . Gen. 28 : 10=22 
11, September 15.—Jacob a Prince withGod..... . Gen, 32 : 1-32 
12. September 22.—‘Temperance Lesson Prov. 23 : 29-35 
13. September 29.— Review. 


* 


The love of God is the ladder of His descent and 
of eur ascent. 


al 


International Home Readings 


MON.—Gen. 28 : 1-9. Jacob leaving home. 
‘Turks.—Gen, 28 : 10-22. Jacob at Bethel. 
WrEbD.—Gen. 27 : 6-17. Rebekah's false counsel. 
THURS.—Gen. 27 : 18-29. Jacob's deception. 
FRI.—Gen, 27 : 30-40.. Esau's sorrow. 
SaT.—Gen. 35 : 1-15. The promise repeated. 


SuN.—Isa. 41 > 8-14. God's presence. 


(These Home Readings are the seléctions of the International Bible 
Reading Association.) 


“% 


Only the godless are the homeless. 
ol 
The Lesson Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


God and Jacob 


I. THE GOD OF BETHEL 
1. A God Revealing Himself to Man: 

A ladder... the Lord stood above it (12, 13). 
What is man, that. . . thou visitest him ? (Psa. 8 : 4). 
The Lord is nigh unto all them that call (Psa. 145 : 18). 
2. A God Ruling over the Earth: 

The land... to thee will / give it (13). 
The earth is the Lord's... the world (Psa. 24 : 1). 
The beights of the mountains are his (Psa. 95 : 3-5). 
3. A Ged Knowing the Future: 

Thy seed shall be as the dust (44). 
Counsel and foreknowledge of God (Acts 2 : 23). 
Declaring the end from the beginning (Isa. 46 : 9, To). 
4. A God Loving All Mankind: 

Shall all the families .. . be blessed (14). 


Shall come from the east... in the kingdom (Luke 13 : 29). 
Other sheep I have. . . not of this fold (John to : 16). 


REVISED VERSION 


1o And Jacob went out from Beer-sheba, and 
11 went toward Haran. 

1a certain place, and tarried there all 

night, because the sun was set; and he 

took one of the stones of the place, and 

put it under his head, and lay down in 
12 And he dreamed, and behold a ladder 12 that place to sleep. And he dreamed, and 
behold a ladder set up on the earth, and 
the top of it reached to heaven : and behold 
the angels of God ascending and descend- 
on it. And, behold, the LoRD stood 
ve it, and said, I am the LorD, the 
God of Abraham thy father, 
Godof Isaac : the land whereon thou liest, 
to thy seed ; 14 to thee will I give it, and to thy seed ; and 
thy seed shall be as the dust of the earth, 
and thou shalt *spread abroad to the 
west, and to the east, and to the north, and 
to the south : and in thee and in thy seed 
shall all the families of the earth be blessed. 


And he lighted upon 
and I knew #¢ not. 


and the 
oil upon the top of it. 


Luz at the first. 


1 Heb. the place. 


bf © % a. 


g- A God of Individual Care: 
Jam with thee... will keep thee (15). 
The Lord is thy keeper (Psa. rar : 5-8). 
Of more value than many sparrows (Matt. 10: 29-31). 
Il, THE MAN OF GOD 
1. His Insight : 
Surely the Lord is in this place (16, 17). 
Seeing him who is invisible (Heb. 11 : 27). 
Now ye see him not, yet believing (1 Pet. 1: 8), 
a. His Worship: 
Set itup... poured oil... Bethel (18, 19). 
Let us arise, and go up to Bethel (Gen. 35 : 2, 3). 
Thou art my God ; early will I seek thee (Psa. 63 : 1, 2). 
3- His Consecration: 
Then shall the Lord be my God (20, 21). 
The Lord our God will we serve Aiom. 24: 24). 
Walk before me, and be thou perfect (Gen. 17 : 1). 
4- His Self-Denial : 
/ will surely give the tenth unto thee (22). 


Bring ye the whole tithe (Mal. 3 : 10). 
God loveth a cheerful giver (2 Cor. 9 : 7). 


b 


God sees the possible diamond in the most un- 
promising dirt. 




















Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


NTERVENING Events.—lIsaac remained at Beer- 
sheba, a near neighbor to the men of Gerar, and 
they settled their differences by a treaty (Gen. 26: 
26-33). Esau married two Hittite wives, to the grief 
of his parents (vs. 34, 35). Confusion was likely to 
arise through his conduct, together with his having 
sold to Jacob the right to succeed Isaac as head of the 
tribe (25 : 29-34). Isaac did not recognize this bar- 
gain, and attempted, by a solemn bestowal of a bless- 


COMMON VERSION 


15 And, behold, I am with thee, and will 
keep thee in all places whither thou goest, 
and will bring thee again into this land ; for I 
will not leave thee, until I have done ¢hat 
which I have spoken to thee of. . 

16 J And Jacob awaked out of his sleep, 1 which I have spoken to thee of. 
and he said, Surely the LORD is in this place ; 


17 And he was afraid, and‘said, How dread- 
ful is this place! this is none other but the 
house of God, and this és the gate of heaven. 

18 And Jacob rose up early in the morning, 18 this is the gate of heaven. 
and took the stone that he had put /or his 
pillows, and set it up for a pillar, and poured 


19 And he called the name of that place 1 
Béth-’él : but the name of that city was called 


2Or, beside him *Heb. break forth. 
For “‘ the Lorn,” the American ReVisers would, in every case, substitute “ Jehovah.” 


REVISED VERSION 


15 And, behold, I am with thee, and will 
keep thee whithersoever thou goest, atid 
will bring thee again into this land; for I 
will not leave thee, until I have done that 

And 
Jacob awaked out of his sleep, and he 
said, Surely the LORD is in this place ; and 

17 I knew it not. And he was afraid, and 
said, How dreadful is this place! this is 
none other but the house of God, and 

And Jacob 
rose up early in the morning, and took the 
stone that he had put under his head, and 
set it up for a pillar, and poured oil upon 
the top of it. And he called the name of 
that place * Beth-el: but the name of the 
city was Luz at the first. 


ve) 


4 That is, The house of God. 


ing, to attest his recognition of the headship of Esau, 
but was foiled by the fraud committed by Rebekah 
and Jacob (v. 27). This stirred Esau's fury, and 
Jacob was compelled to flee for his life (27 : 41 to 
28 : 4). 

PLaces.—Beersheba and Bethel, the latter sixty 
miles to the north. 

TIME.—Jacob served seven years before his mar- 
riage, and seven years after (29 : 18-30), then drifted 
while Leah’s family were growing up (29 : 35 and 
30 : 14-21), and until the birth of Joseph (30 : 22), 
and then served six other years (30 : 25 ff.). He was 
a hundred and thirty years old when he went to 
Egypt, about thirty-nine years after the birth of 
Joseph (47: 9; 41 : 46, and context), These and 
like data indicate that he was about sixty-one years old 
when he went to Paddan-aram, say 1825 B.C., within 
a century or two. 

PARALLEL PASSAGES.—See the allusion in John 1 ; 
51; also, by concordance, the passages that mention 
Bethel and Luz. 


” 
Critical Notes 


Verses 10, 11,—F rom Beersheba: Then the head: 
quarters of Isaac.—7oward Haran : With two: pur- 
poses in view,—to escape from Esau, and to marry 
among his kindred.— A certain place : This transla- 
tion may give a wrong idea. ‘The place’’ (Rev. 
Ver., marg.) is correct. The well-known place where 
Abraham had worshiped (12:8; 13:3, 4), in the 
open country not far from the city of Luz (v. 19).— 
Took of the stones of the place; Perhaps only one 
stone (v. 18), but the Revised Version is wrong in not 
italicizing the supplied words. Presumably these 
were the very stones of Abraham's altar. 
not a soft man, afraid of hardship. 

Verses 12, 13.a.—-On such a pillow as that, and 
after the excitements of the past few days, it is no 
wonder that he dreamed.—A /adder ; Or staircase. 
It suggests intercommunication between heaven and 
earth.—Jehovah stood above it; The pronoun may 
be either masculine or neuter, and the meaning may 
be ‘‘ above him,’’—that is, beside him, as in the 
margin of the Revised Version. Picture it either way, 
Jehovah in the sky above the ladder, or below, bend- 
ing over the sleeping man. 

Verses 13 6-15.—The message that Jacob receives 
in the dream consists of ‘three parts,—a sp ‘utation, a 


Jacob was 















AUGUST 24, I90I 


promise for the distant future, and an assurance for 
the immediate future.— 7h%e God of Abraham, etc. : 
Note the assumed continuity of the great promise 
made to Abraham, and its specifications. The prom- 
ise that follows consists of three parts, arranged in 
climacteric order, —to give him the land, to make his 
seed numerous, to make the families of the ground 
blessed in him and his seed. And the assurance that 
follows the promise is an appeal to Jacob’ s conscience. 
—Jl am with thee : Jacob has not heretofore cared 
much for Jehovah's presence.— Will keep thee: 
Jacob is in peril, and needs the keeping. — Bring thee 
again ; Jacob now expects to return in a few months. 
Jehovah knows that his absence will lengthen out, so 
that nothing less than an assurance from God will 
make him confident of returning at all.—/ wéi// not 
leave thee : The assurance is confirmed by reitera- 
tion. In all this there is no word of approval for 
Jacob, and the sequel shows that there was no return 
for him except with repentance and reparation for the 
wrong done to Esau. 


<0 
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Verses 16, 17.—The vision made an impression on 
Jacob.—Jn this place; and J knew it not: He has 
not till now really recognized this truth, though he 
has been hearing it all his life.— Was afraid... . 
How dreadful is this place / His feeling is one of 
fear.—Gate of heaven: But his fear is of the nature 
of reverent awe. 

Verses 18-22.—By the message and the impression 
it made he was led to do certain things. —A pillar : 
In solemn recognition of the divine revelation. 
Later, the law prohibited ‘« pillars'’ as accessories of 
altar worship (for example, Exod. 23 : 24; Deut. 7 : 
5), but not for memorial purposes. — Called the name 
Bethel: In further yecognition of God's having re- 
vealed himsclf.— Vowed a vow: A yet further recog- 
nition of the same. Nevertheless, Jacob at this time 
refused the one response that God would have ac- 
cepted. Yet the impression made remained with 
him during the sinful years that followed, and at last 
bore fruit in his repentance. 

AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


eal 


Jacob at Bethel 


By Alexander 


; EBEKAH and Jacob had not made much by 
their trick. He was a fugitive from his wild 
brother's just anger, and she was racked with anxiety 
for him. He seems to have had no attendants in his 
flight. Thus solitary, a hunted man ever on the 
watch for pursuers, he came at nightfall near a little 
cluster of houses called ‘‘Luz.’’ Not venturing into 
the village, he hid among the rocks, which lie in 
great, smooth sheets there, and, wearied with his long 
day's tramp, flung himself 
down to sleep, with a boul- 
der under his head and the 
blazing stars in the deep, 


McLaren, D.D. 


gotten when the dreamer’s inward eye traveled to the 
summit, ‘‘and, behold, the Lord stood above it,’’ not 
sitting in the attitude of dignity and repose, but stand- 
ing as watchful and ready to act. The vision taught 
the homeless wanderer that every place was in direct 
communication with heaven, ‘‘ visited all night by 
troops of’’ angels, and looked down on by a present 
God, swift to help. It teaches us the same lesson, 
linking earth with heaven, and encouraging our heavy- 
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faded, and the quiet stars shone out again, and when 
the sleeper waked there was but the empty sky above 
and the cold gray stones around; but we may ever 
‘«see the heaven opened, and the angels of God as- 
cending and descending upon the Son of man."’ 


2. As always, the symbol addressed to sight is 
translated into words in the accompanying divine 
utterance. It is twofold, first repeating and enhan- 
cing the promise to Abraham and Isaac, and then 
heartening Jacob for his wanderings by the assurance 
of God's presence with him. Both parts, no doubt, 
were addressed to actual doubts and fears in the 
sleeper’s waking mind. For he might well question 
whether the birthright, acquired by a trick, would 
carry with it the succession to the promise, and he 
could not but fear that Esau’s wrath had an arm long 
enough to reach him even in Haran. The future was 
threatening, and his adventure uncertain, but the 
vision was meant to lift him above ‘‘low-thoughted 
care," and to make him bravely trust in God. It 
was the firsi step in the long process by which the 
crafty, selfish elements were worked out of his char- 
acter, and the schemer turned into a saint. God 
makes men better by undeserved kindness. The 
sense of a high commission stimulates to a corre- 
sponding elevation of life. He who feels that God is 
with him is raised above many temptations. He who 
trusts his protection is delivered from fear, and from 
the shifty cunning which is often the armor of a timid’ 
nature. But the divine voice was not for Jaceb only, 
for it reveals permanent facts which may be realized 
in every life. A present God, by our sides in all 
changes of place and condition, and never staying his 
hand till he has fulfilled in our happy hearts all his 
far-reaching purposes and faithful words, may be the 
portion of us all. He offers to every young man and 
woman, starting on life’s journey, often with a sense 
of solitude, and with many an anxious, though hope- 
ful, look into the dim future, all that he promised to 
Jacob ; and if we take him 
at his word, we shall, like 
Jacob, be able to look back 
at the end, and bless ‘the 





dark Eastern sky above. 
Black thoughts were his, and 
many a tremor, as he lay and 
listened to the silence. He 
would see, through the 
shadowy night, the hill 
rising beside him in steep 
terraces, one above another ; 
and when ‘he ‘slept, ‘his wak- 
ing thoughts and the last ob- 
jects that his half-closed- eyes 
had rested on shaped _ his 
dream, or, rather, God 
molded the vision by them. 
1. We are not to think of 
a ‘‘ladder,’’ but of a stair, 
rising heavenwards like the 
terraced hill, but passing up 
far beyond its summit to the 
very zenith, and obscuring 
many a star with its solid 
bulk. Light, brighter than 
the stars, shone on it, and 
showed it peopled with angel 
forms, busy on errands of 
ministering. There was room 
on it for a double stream 
“«ascending and descending,’’ and it is significant 
that the ascending multitude are mentioned first, thus 
suggesting that they had already been on earth and 
had discharged their errand. The vision, then, but 
made temporarily visible a process that had begun 
long before it, and would go on long after it had 
faded away. It was a transient revelation of a per- 
manent reality. But the crowding angels were for- 








God which hath fed me all 
my life long unto this day, 


the angel which hath re. 
deemed me from all evil.’ 

3. What effect had the 
vision on Jacob? His first 


waking thought was awe, as 
was natural in that lonely 
place in the night. He had 
not grasped the full signifi- 
cance of the vision, and 
thought that, instead of hal- 
lowing every place, it de- 
clared the special sacredness 
of that one place, and that 
perhaps he had unwittingly 
profaned it by lying down 
there. The dread that wakes 
in a heart when it feels God 
near, is a sad witness of the 
contrariety between sinfal 





man and the all-seeing 


Judge. A purer faith would 
have said, ‘‘ How blessed'’ 
—not ‘‘ How dreadful’’ —‘‘is 


A MODERN VIEW OF BETHEL 


footed thoughts and aspirations to climb, while it 
assures us that bright-winged messengers will come 
to solitary, defenseless souls. But Jesus laid his hand 
on this vision, and taught us its highest meaning, 
when he pointed to himself as the ‘‘ ladder *’ between 
heaven and earth, by whom God's helpers come 
down to us, and by whom we can rise to God in de- 


vout contemplation, aspiration, and love. The vision 





this place,’’ and while thank- 

fully feeling that ‘‘this is 
none other but the house of God, and this is the gate 
of heaven,'’ would have felt, too, that there were 
many mansions in that house, and that the open 
heavens, and the angel-thronged ladder, and the 
present God, would travel with him whithersoever he 
went. But when morning dawned, fears died with 
the darkness, and joy came with the sun. The rear- 
ing of the stone and anointing it were not to make an 
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altar, but a memorial ; and it was not the stone, as is 
sometimes said, but ‘‘that place,’’ that was named 
‘* Beth-el."’. The vow does not indicate a very high 
type of faith or devotion, but we must remember that 
Jacob's education was but beginning. He lays down 
the conditions with lawyer-like precision, goes over 
each clause in the promise like a man checking off 
the heads of an agreement, and inserts one which he 
thinks has been omitted, providing for ‘‘ bread to eat 
and raiment to put on,’’—the most important things, 
in his view,—and somewhat strengthens the clause as 
to his return by particularizing that he is to be brought 
back, not only to this land, but to his ‘‘ father’s house,"’ 
and that ‘‘in peace.’ Having thus made the‘terms 
tight and plain, he specifies-what, on his -part, he is 
prepared to do,—he will accept Jehovah for his God, 
will make ‘‘that place '' a God's house (that is,. by 
building an altar), and will tithe his substance. A 
very carefully limited vow, and very much like driv- 
ing a bargain with God! Jehovah is, to him, much 
like the gods of the nations, pleased with -temples, 
sacrifices, and gifts. He has barely begun to learn 
that Jehovah asks for less, and more, than all these. 
Long years are to teach something of the great truth 
that the God, who is in all places to bless waiting, 
trusting hearts, is saying to every man, ‘‘ My son, 
give me thine heart."' We are not to chaffer with 
God, and bargain for so much benefit to be paid with 
so much service, but to enter into the earthly heaven 
of loving him because he first loved us. 
MANCHESTER, ENGLAND, 


The dream of a ladder would be a mockery to man 
but for the promise of a Ledder to its height. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By Préfessor Albert L. Long, D:D. 


‘* A-ND Jacow Rose UP EARLY IN THE MORNING, 

AND TOOK THE STONE THAT HE HAD PUT 
UNDER HIS HEAD, AND SET IT UP FOR A PILLAR, 
AND PoURED OIL UPON THE Top OF IT.''—Thé cus- 
tom of marking.any notable event by the erection of 
stone pillars preyails very extensively throughout the 
East. _ On the hills ovetlooking the Golden Horn are 
seen numerous marble pillars, which mark the dis- 
tances to which arrows have been shot by different 
sultans in their archery practice. In the province, 
also, the route once passed over by some sultan in his 
travels is often seen marked, at intervals of about five 
hundred yards, by pairs of marble pillars about twenty 
feet apart. There are also to be found, in uninhab- 
ited places, single erect stonés, the origin or use of 
which is unknown. They are evidently ancient, as 
prehistoric stone implements are frequently found in 
their vicinity. 

Stone pillars of this kind, in whatever country they 
are found, always have an idea of sacredness con- 
nected with them. A connection can be traced be- 
tween them and the sacred stones of Assyria, the 
worship of which was not confined to ‘Assyria, but 
extended also to Syria and Phoenicia. 

These sacred stones were called asherim, and were 
consecrated by having oil poured over them by a 
priest. Such a stone was then called a ‘‘ Beth-el,"’ 
or “house of God,’’—a place of prayer. They are 
found represented on agate or crystal gems of a 
conoid shape, more or less skilfully engraved, and to 
be found in every collection of Assyrian antiquities. 
They were used as seals and as amulets. A bearded 
priest stands in an attitude of worship before columns 
or pillars which have a conical extinguisher-shaped 
top, and frequently surmounted by a star. Often the 
whole device is quite conventionally represented by 


simple strokes of the engraving tool. However rudely 
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the work may be done, it tells its story, and repre- 
sents the idolatrous worship which in later times 
caused the erection of such pillars to be prohibited to 
the Israelites. Jacob's pillar was no idolatrous pillar, 
although its erection was doubtless influenced by the 
above-mentioned idolatrous custom. 

ROBERT COLLEGE, CONSTANTINOPLE. 
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The Christian who criticises Jacob's bargain had 
better try it first. 
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Teaching Points 


By Bishop H: W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
The Angels at Bethel 


HE sky is full of forces, —gravitation, magnetism, 

angels,~ pentecosts. A tossed stone discovers 

the first ; sensitive steel, the second ; a more sensitive 
soul, the third ; united sensitive souls, the fourth. 

How was Jacob's soul made sensitive? He was a 
sinner, he had deceived his father, robbed his brother, 
was carrying an upbraiding conscience in his flight, 
feared to enter any house. But he doubtless called 
on the God of his fathers, and lay down in such a 
spirit that he came to him, renewed the rich promises 
of succession, inheritance, and blessing by him for all 
the nations of the earth. This was ‘‘ conversion."’ 
His whole being turned to God. 

He erected a sacred memorial in the place, and 
made a vow that covered every event of his future life 

Teach : 1. That God makes a personal covenant 
with any soul that desires it. 

2. This covenant is based on conditions that bind 
both parties. If conditions are broken on one side, 
the other is released.. They are never broken on 
God's side. He has no Punic faith. 

3. The conditions on Jacob's side were that God 
should be his God, Lord, and director in all things, 
head of the firm ; that the place of covenant should 
always be holy in his thought; and that one-tenth of 
all property gained by him should be God's. It per- 
tained; not only to a misty, metaphysical, occult rela- 
tion of forgiven sin and future life, but it touched all 
conditions of the life that now is. : 

4. The conditions which God is to perform are 
détailed in the new covenant (Heb. 8 : 8-13), and are 
rich- beyond human expression. 

5.°-What pupils have made and kept the new 
covenant ? 

UNrversity -Park; COoLo. 


He who learned how to sleep on a stone may often 
dream of a celestial city. 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
© By Charles -Prederic Goss, D.D. 


ND he dreamed, and behold a ladder (v. 12). 
Nothing could be more true or more beautiful. 

Just as every road in the Roman Empire led to Rome, 
every line erected on earth runs straight to heaven. 
Any sunbeam, followed to the end, will lead us to its 
effulgent source. Just as any little Roman lad could 
step out of his door, and strike the highway with abso- 
lute certainty of reaching the palace of the Czsar ; just 
as his eye may travel on the sunbeam from his own 
bright eye to the sun, —he can find the foot of a ladder 
on the spot where he stands that will lead him straight 
to heaven and God. You do not have to go to Jeru- 
salem or Mecca or Rome to find the first round of it. 
Try it now. Be very still a moment. Close your 
eyes in order to concentrate your thought. Now lift 
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that thought to God. Straight as the sunbeam’s 
track, swift as its flight, you are in the divine pres- 
ence. God has a telephone in the heart of every one 
of your little people, and you need not call a central 
office to reach him. How like the angels going back 
and forth are our thoughts and his ! 

And, behold, I am with thee (v. 15). Did you ever 
notice how the eyes in an oil painting follow you 
around a room? A thousand little children in the 
room would feel them fixed upon themselves just as 
you do. I think God's eyes are able to do in reality 
what those big kind eyes only seem to do. And not 
only do his eyes follow us, but his mind also, When 
you go from America to Europe, and from Europe to 
Asia and Africa, Mr. Attraction of Gravitation follows 
you,—does he not? He never lets go of you for a 
single instant. If the stupid, unconscious sun can 
keep such a tight hold upon all the people who wan- 
der hither and thither over the earth, never losing his 
hold on them for a single instant, whether on oceans 
or deserts, in caverns or on mountains, I am not sur- 
prised that the mind and will of the omniscient God 
himself can. 

And Jacob awaked, ... and he said, Surely 
(v. 16). It is this ‘‘consciousness’’ of the wonders 
and splendors and duties and beauties of life that 
needs to be ‘‘awakened’’ to. They exist, but we are 
asleep. Our eyes are closed to them. Every acqui- 
sition of such knowledge is like an awakening. When 
little Bill beheld Niagara Falls, when he looked 
through the big telescope at the rings of Saturn, when 
he saw Pike’s Peak, the ocean, the library at Wash- 
ington, and a lot of other things, he said, ‘It must 
be a new world.’’ ‘‘Oh no, Billie! Your eyes are 
getting opened,’’ said his father. You do not realize 
that God is near you? Oh, well! you will wake up 
some day, and then to you, as to Jacob, every place 
you are in will seem like a house of God and a gate 
of heaven. What most men need is, not to be argued 
with, but to be waked up. You gain nothing by 
attempting to demonstrate objectively the existence of 
God. That demonstration is: ineffective to those who 
have not seen™him, while for those who have it is 
superfluous. 

And Jacob vowed a vow, saying,. If (v. 20). I 
almost wonder that God took him with that big « if"’ 
in his yow. I should’say that one ought to surrender 
and to vow to God unconditionally... -What possible 
difference can it make with our obligation whether we 
attain happiness and prosperity in their performance ? 
If a thing is our duty, we ought to do it. Such bar- 
gains seem selfish. How would it sound for little 
Bill to ‘say; ‘‘’Papa, if you will dress me in broadcloth 
and~feed me on pie I will love you, and spade in 
the garden Saturday mornings, and milk the cow at 
night"'? But even though it does look mercenary in 
Jacob, we are grateful that he really got his good 
deeds done. There were three specifications in his 
contract, and all of them worthy of our own agree- 
ment. In the first place, the God of his fathers was 
to be his God. Will you take your fathers’ God for 
yours? Perhaps you can improve upon his ideas in 
some details. If you can, you ought. It is your 
duty to form the largest and grandest idea of God of 
which you are capable.. But the real question is, 
Will you ‘*take"’ him ? In the second place, he was 
to found a place of worship. Don't ever live in a 
community where there isn't one. If you can’t get 
one built, move out. But if you can, be assured that 
all the sacrifice you make will be always sweet to you. 
I have seen four built in my ministry, and wish it 
were forty. In the third place, he was to give a tenth 
of his income for benevolence. Well, a tenth is 
better than nothing. Make it a half, if you can. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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Tf we set up memorials for our mercies, they will 
form stepping-stones in our troubles. 
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Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


ROM what place did Jacob start? In what place 
did he lie down to spend the night? Why did 

he have to flee from his home? What did Jacob see 
in a vision at Bethel? Who spoke to him there? 
Now ask some teacher what it was that God promised 
Jacob? Again, ask some teacher what it was that 
Jacob replied. Ask the school what vow Jacob made 
at Bethel. Now put down on the board the words 
Jacob Said. Then call out the ‘‘if’’ that he used. 
This using of the word <‘ if’ was as though he did 





JACOB SAID 


r- SINCE— 
THEN— | NOW I— 











not trust God, but proposed to test him first. Put 
down the word If. Then call out the fact that Jacob 
said that, 7f God would do so and so, then he, Jacob, 
would act in a certain way. Put down the word 
Then. Now ask the school whether this was the right 
way for Jacob to act. No. He should have be- 
lieved God at once. Was not this what his grand- 
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father Abraham did? If Abraham had acted in this 
way, he might never have left Ur at all, and so might 
have received no blessing. How, then, should Jacob 
have acted? He should have said, ‘‘Since God has 
given me such great promises, now I will trust him, 
and take him for my God.’’ Now insert the words 
Should Have between Jacob and Said, and put down 
Since— Now I—. 


New York CIty. 
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God tears down our plans that we may learn that 
Spiritual stairways alone reach his throne. 


Ot 
Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(References in parentheses are to ‘* Bible Songs ') 


‘* Nearer, my God, to thee."’ Psalm 23 : 1-6. 


** He leadeth me.”’ (247 : 1-4.) 

Lead, kindly Light.” Psalm 65 : 5 

“I love to think of the heavenly land.’ (84 * 1-4.) 

“ : hk 4 8 Psalm 84: 1. 2, 8-12. 
Precious promise God hath given. (115 : 1.5, 6.) 

‘*The gate ajar for me."’ . Punlen’ tds a 1-8. 

** I will sing you a song of that beautiful (180 : 1-3.) 

land.” Psalm 27 : 4-8. 
** One sweetly solemn thought."’ (37 : 3-6.) 


< 


Love is a link because it is a ladder. 
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For the Primary Teacher 


By George, H. Archibald 


I. Topic for the Quarter : Old Testament Stories. 
il. Lesson Topic: Jacob, the Story of a Quarrel and 
a Dream. ' 


ill. Golden Text: Surely the Lord is in this place.— 
' “Gen. 28: 16. 


IV. Result Sought : 
More confidence in God's care, and an in- 
; creasing spirit of gratitude. 
V. Starting-Points : 


{Nore.—Starting-point No. 1 is used in the development of this 
lesson. The others are merely suggestive, and may be used by the 
teacher, if preferred.] 

1. A dream. 
2. The lesson story. 
3. A talk about angels, 


VI. Steps in the Teaching Process 
I. PREPARATION FOR LESSON STORY. 

We are to have two beautiful stories about a prince. 
The first one, which we shall have to-day, is about a 
quarrel and a dream that the prince had, and the 
second one, which we shall have next Sunday, will be 
about the making up of the quarrel. 

Did you ever have a dream? What did you dream 
about? How did you feel when you woke up, etc. ? 
Let me tell you the story about a quarrel and a won- 
derful dream. 


2. THE Lesson Story. 

Isaac the peacemaker had two sons, whose names 
were Jacob and Esau. They were twin brothers. 
Jacob was a quiet, home-loving boy, but Esau was 
fond of the hills and the woods, and loved to go fish- 
ing and hunting. One time, when their father was a 
very old man, they quarreled. At this time neither 
of them was a peacemaker like their fatber, and’ Esau 








became so angry with his brother that his mother 
advised Jacob to go away from home. Indeed, he 
had to hurry away, because Esau’s anger was so great 
that Jacob was afraid he would kill him. His mother 
told him to go away off to the place where she had 
lived when she was a girl. Then she kissed him 
good-by, and Jacob started off. 

Jacob had never been so far away from home be- 
fore, and he had to go alone, and when the sun was 
down, and the night came on, he was lonely and 
homesick. «Perhaps, too, he was afraid that Esau 
might follow him. There were no houses where he 
stopped for the night, and when he lay down to sleep 
he had no nice soft bed,—indeed, nothing but the 
sky over his head, and a stone for a pillow. He 
knew there were wild beasts about him. How lone- 
some he must have been! So, without his mother or 
any one near him, he had to lie down and go to 
sleep. That night he had a wonderful dream. First, 
he saw a ladder which seemed to reach from-earth to 
heaven. Then he saw angels going up and down this 
ladder, and at the top was God himself. What is 
our Golden Text? God was teaching Jacob that, in 
the most lonesome places, the angels are ever near us, 
and that God himself is close at hand. What a won- 
derful sight it was! Presently he heard God"s voice 
speaking to him as if he were saying, ‘‘ Do not 
be afraid, Jacob, no one is going to kill you. 1am 
taking care of you. I am the God of your father 
Isaac and of Abraham, and to you and your children 
1 will give all this land. I[ will take care of you 
wherever you go, and by and by | will bring you 
back home again. I will not leave you, so do not be 
afraid."’ 

Then Jacob awakened, and said, ‘‘ Surely God is 
in this place.’’ All his homesickness was gone. He 
was no longe: afraid of his brother Esau, or the wild 
beasts, or the robbers, or anything else, for he knew 
that God had given his angels charge over him. Then 
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Jacob took the stone that he had used for a pillow, 
and set it up as a monument. He took some of the 
oil that he had brought with him, and poured over the 
stone, and called the name of the place Bethel, which 
means House of God. Then Jacob made a promise 
to God, and said, ‘‘ If God will be with me, and give 
me bread to eat and clothes to put on, and bring me 
back home again in safety, then shall the Lord be my 
God, and this stone which I have set up shall be 
God's house.’" He also promised that of everything 
that God should give him, he would give a tenth to 
others. 

3. THE TRUTH EMPHASIZED, 

Why did Jacob leave home ? 
er's name? Who advised him to go away from 
home? What was her name? Where did he go? 
Where did he sleep ? What did he have for a pillow ? 
What happened when he slept? What did he see? 
Who spoke to him? What did God promise him ? 
How did Jacob feel towards God when he awakened ? 
What did he say to God? What did he do? Why 
did he raise up the monument? What did he prom- 
ise to do to show God that he was thankful for his 
loving care ? 

I know a little girl whose mother had bought her a 
beautiful doll. When she gave it to her, she said, 
‘* Thank you, mama,—thank you.’’ That next day, 
as she and her companions were playing with the 
doll, her mother asked her if she would put it away, 
and help her to hull some strawberries. She didn't 
want to leave her new doll, besides that didn't like 
hulling strawberries. What do you think she did? 
What would you have done? 


Vil. 


What was his broth- 


Summary of Lesson Steps 





We Must Show 
Gratitude by Action 
as well as by Words. 


The Truth 
Emphasized 








The Lesson 
Story 


| A Dream, 


Vill. Pictures for the Children 
1, Jacob's Dream, by Doré. 
2. Jacob's Dream, by Murillo. 


Jacob at Bethel. 





Preparation 
for Lesson 
Story 


(For information as to where these and other pictures 
may be obtained, see leaflet, which will be furnished 
free by the Editor.) 


IX. Blackboard Illustrations 
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JACOB 
THE GRATEFUL PRINCE 


[EpiTor’s Note.—A leaflet containing valuable sugges- 
tions as to how to make the best use of these primary helps, 
with a selected list of books useful for primary teachers, 
will be sent free, by the Editor of The Sunday Schoo] 
Times, upon request. ] 
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For the Intermediate Teacher 


By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


OU aré to teach to-day what help every young 
person may rely on from God when he starts in 

life for himself, and how he can avail himself of what 
God is ready to give him. You have not, at first 
sight, a promising example in Jacob. But tell, with- 
out reserve, what he was in his youth, and next Sun- 
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day you can tell what he became through living for 
God. 


First introduce him to your pupils asa boy. Have 
them prepare the story beforehand by studying the 
stolen blessing (Gen. 27 : 1-4), the way Jacob came 
to be sent from home (vs. 41-46), and his father’s last 
charge and blessing. Encourage them to express 
frankly their opinions of the whole transaction. Then 
show them how,’ with guilt behind him, dangers 
around him, and strangers in a strange land before 
him, Jacob went to seek his fortune. - Direct their 
attention to these two things : 

1. Jacob’s Discoveries. On his death-bed he re- 
membered only the two most vivid experiences in his 
life,—God appearing to him at Luz, and the death 
scene near Bethel of the wife he loved (Gen. 48 : 
3-7). He discovered that night at Bethel : 

(1.) God's presence with him.:. Picture the night 
scene. Lonely, homesick, afraid, he prayed for help 
(Gen. 35: 3). Lying near where he lay that night, 1 
saw the ranges of hills stretching away like a gigantic 
ladder from close at my feet till they seemed to touch 
the sky. Read verses 12 and 13. He dreamed, and 
behold, a ladder! Behold, the angels! Behold, the 
Lord! Jacob had associated communion with God 
with the altars his father had built. Here was no 
altar, no home, no assembly of worshipers. Yet the 
ladder showed him a way to heaven open to him ; the 
angels, that divine ministries were constantly going 
on for him ; the Lord, that revelations. were ready for 
him, and God was willing to hold communion with 
him. Tell your boys and _ girls that all these things 
may be theirs for the asking, that eyes which watch 
for God at all times and in all places will see him, and 
that the sight will lead them to make a covenant with 
him. 

(2.) God's promise for him,—the same that had 
been given to Abraham and Isaac. We should ex- 
pect rebuke, not promise, for one who had wronged 
his only brother, had conspired with his mother to 
commit perjury, and had basely deceived his blind 
old father. But remind your pupils that Jacob had 
no Bible, that his father and grandfather—the best 
men he had known—had both been caught in false- 
hood, and that his own mother had urged him to 
deceive. Show them that God called him to bear a 
great responsibility by revealing to him that the prom- 
ise of redemption for the world was committed to him. 
Often God calls men to accept trusts for which they 
are unworthy, to do work for which they feel their 
unfitness. To accept the trusts with purpose to be- 
come worthy through divine aid is to claim the prom- 
ises of God. 

(3.) God's care for him. He saw God. He saw 
his messengers moving between heaven and earth. 
He learned of the great work he was to do for God 
(v. 14). Difficulties, disappointments, perils, were 
before him, but he had this promise: ‘‘I am with 
thee, and will keep thee whithersoever thou goest.’’ 
Fear will vanish, and darkness ‘disappear, when we 
face the future with the knowledge that God is always 
thinking of us with loving forethought for our guid- 
ance. 

2. Jacob’s Resolve. It was made then and there, — 
to choose God as his guide, God's service as his life 
work, God's will as his law. He fixed his resolution 
_ by these two things : 

(1.) He confessed his purpose and worshiped God. 
If the temple had been there, he would have offered 
sacrifice in it; if a church, he would have joined it. 
As there was neither, he set up a monument to com- 
memorate his vow, and called the name of the place 
Bethel,— House of God. 

(2.) He adopted the plan of giving one-tenth of all 
his possessions to God. He had: nothing as yet, but 
did not, on that account, postpone the plan. What 
God should give him he would acknowledge by set- 
ting aside a definite part as fast as it should come. 
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The only successful life is that which openly conse- 
crates self and possessions to God. 


Suggestive Questions 

1. Jacob’s Vision. Why did Jacob leave his 
home? Why was the birthright blessing given to 
him ? (Rom. 9 : 11-13.) What three things did he 
see in his dream? What did they show him? With 
what new knowledge did he go on his journey ? 

2. Jacob’s Purpose. What vow did he make? 
(vs. 20, 21.) By what two things did he register his 
vow ? When did he begin to carry out his purpose ? 
How could he expect to be brought again to his 
father’s house in peace? Of what can we be sure if 
we devote our lives to the service of God ? 

Boston. 

“ 


Deception in the home drills the hole for the charge 
that shall blast it. 


—e 
The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
Jacob the Self-Reliant 


I. THe GENERAL PREPARATION (Gen. 25 
27, 28). 


: 21-34, 


[For each member of the Bible class.] 


The entire story of the youth of Jacob and Esau, 
with the exception of the transitional verse (27 : 46) 
and the second explanation of the sending away of 
Jacob to Paddan-aram (28 : 1-9) is prophetic in ori- 
gin. It includes some graphic and powerful character 
sketching, making each member of Isaac's household 
live before the reader. In these chapters we gain a 
more definite, although not wholly favorable, idea of 
Isaac himself,—a feeble old man awaiting death, 
alive to the value and significance of the Abrahamic 
promise, and desirous to make his favorite son the 
transmitter of the family blessing, despite his evident 
lack of fitness. The grandeur and dignity of the 
blessings impress even the casual reader, and perhaps 
the patriarch was blind to all but the good qualities 
of his natural heir. 

Rebekah has a life-like portrait,—prompt, ener- 
getic, untroubled by scruples, watchful on behalf of 
the interests which she makes her own, essentially 
unreligious in motive. Esau and Jacob are drawn in 
effective contrast, so that we are enabled to judge 
without hesitation why God chose one rather than the 
other as his ally and agent. Esau is the typical Bed’- 
ween, —rude, straightforward, simple-minded, living 
in the present, valuing a square meal, when faint 
with hunger, far more than any prospective dignity or 
privilege. Jacob is likewise the typical Hebrew, — 
domestic in tastes, clever in schemes, shrewd in sup- 
porting them, a far-sighted man, a man of stedfast- 
ness and of ideals, a man capable of education and 
inspiration. At this stage in his career he is depicted 
as extremely reliant upon himself for gaining his ends, 
and possibly it is the key to his character and ex- 
periences. 

Driven from his home by the natural consequences 
of his deception of Esau and Isaac, as the prophetic 
historians explicitly remark (27 : 41-45), Jacob has, 
by the mercy of God, a vision which encourages him 
to hope for the divine guidance of his steps, and leads 
him to vow faithful service in return for this prote 
tion. This vision he can never forget. 
stant reminder (31 : 
goodness and care. 


It is a‘ i- 
13; 35 : 3 7) of the ine 


We may note with interest in these narratives traces 
of religious ideas, once firmly believed-in, now wholly 
obsolete. It never occurred to Isaac, Esau, Jacob, or 
the narrator, that a blessing fraudulently obtained was 
of no value. So we would conclude to-day, but in 
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earlier times (comp. Gen. 50) the formal blessing or 
prediction of a dying father was supposed to be really 
prophetic and unchangeable. Again, Jacob seems 
greatly surprised at his vision of the heavenly stairway 
(28 : 16, 17). We must understand, of course, that 
up to this time he knew that God could manifest him- 
self at Beersheba, but his experience stopped there. 
At this first stage of his journey he must have felt 
that he had been forced to leave behind, not alone 
his family, "but also his God. Hence the force, the 
joy, the helpfulness, of the experience, 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


[None of the books named are necessary in tollowing these studies. 
The references to them are collated only for those who wish to use 
them. For fuller information about books see leaflet, which will be 
mailed free by the Editor.] 

Stanley, ‘‘ Jewish Church’’ (I, 46-53), Geikie, 
‘‘Hours’’ (I, 382-386, 389-396), Dods, Expositor’s 
‘«Genesis '’ (258-292), afford simple but interesting 
studies of the personalities of this lesson. Regarding 
Rebekah some excellent remarks are made by Horder 
in ‘‘ Biblical Character Sketches'’ (pp. 141-152. New 
York : Thomas Whittaker). Probably the most dis- 
criminating study of the career of Jacob is that made 
by Cox in a volume entitled ‘‘The Hebrew Twins"’ 
(Thomas Whittaker). Robertson's sermon on ‘‘ Isaac 
Blessing his Sons,’’ fourth series, No. 13, page 710, of 
Harper's complete edition of his sermons, is keen and 
incisive. 

III. QUESTIONS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION. 

(To be allotted, in advance, bythe leader, for careful consideration 
to members of the class. The references in the brackets are to other 
lesson helps in this issue of The Sunday School Times.] 

1. The Last Days of Isaac. (1.) What is the pic- 
ture of Isaac during the latter half of his life, physi- 
cally and spiritually ? What are the redeeming fea- 
tures ? 

2. Esau the Hunter. (2.) What is the biblical 
portrait of Esau? (3.) Viewing the matter without 
prejudice, was it unjust or merciful on God's part to 
make Esau the head of an independent desert clan, 
rather than the heir of the promise ? 

3. Jacob the Self-Reliant. (4.) What is the bibli- 
cal portrait of Jacob prior to his departure for Haran ? 
(5.) What qualities clearly mark him out as the one 
whom God would choose ? 

4. The Desire of Rebekah. (6.) Abraham was 
ready to sacrifice his son to duty ; Rebekah sacrificed 
truth and duty to her son. ‘ Consider more fully the 
dangerous character of Rebekah's love for Jacob. 

5. Jacob's Flight from Beersheba. (7.) How did 
Jacob overreach Esau and Isaac? Was it a practical 
mistake? (8.) What two reasons are given for his 
flight to Haran? Are they reconcilable ? 

6. Jacob's Vision. (9.) What religious assurances 
or truths would Jacob have received from this vision 
at Luz? [Critical Notes: vs. 16, 17. McLaren: 1.] 
(10.) What particular impression regarding God, espe- 
cially needed by Jacob, did he probably receive here? 
[Long.: last J. McLaren: 2. Dunning: 1.] 


IV. Some LEADING THOUGHTS. 
[For general discussion under the direction of the leader.] 

Despite our manifest faults, God manages to use 
men for his purposes, but he uses the des¢ men every 
time. 

Not even a man whom God is using is exempt from 
the natural penalties of his own wicked or foolish 
actions. 

[Epiror’s Notre.—A leaflet giving suggestions for the 
conduct of a senior Bible class, with a selected list of 
books bearing on the current lessons, will be sent free, 
upon request, by the Editor of The Sunday School Times. ] 

YALE UNIVERSITY. 


The man who climbs finds heaven on the ladder as 
well as at its end. 
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Sunday-School Leaders in Council 
The International Committee at Chautauqua 


A FORMAL gathering of the Inter- 

national Sunday-school Executive 
Committee is always an epoch in the 
Sunday-school world. Some fourteen 
millions of Sunday-school workers in 
North America are more or less directly 
influenced and affected by the delibera- 
tions and actions of this body of men, 
while it is equally true that the whole 
world feels the impress of the Committee 
more strongly, perhaps, than we can 
well imagine. , 

The Executive Committee chose a 
veritable garden spot as the place of its 
meeting the first week of this month, — 
Chautauqua, New York. The treatment 
its members received at the hands of 
that prince of hosts, Dr. W. A. Duncan, 
and the other leaders of Chautauqua, 
made such an impression upon the 
members of the Committee that they 
unofficially decided that they would hold 
their future meetings at Chautauqua dur- 





ing those years when there are no In- 
ternational conventions. 

It would, of course, take several pages 
of The Sunday School Times to record 
all the details of the official business 
transacted at the Chautauqua meeting of 
the Committee, which extended through 
several days. It is only possible to note 
here a few from the many interesting de- 
tails of the meeting. 





| 


Changes in the Committee’s Membership 

The following changes in the. person- 
nel of the Committee. were reported : 
Removed by Death 

Frank Woods, Maryland, August 17, 
1900. . 

Eben Sharpe, 18, 
1901. 
Resignations 

P. H. Bristow, District of Columbia. 

C. D. Meigs, Indiana. 

C. A. Stringer, Michigan. 

A. F. Drake, Kansas. 
Removal 

T. C. Beattie, New Mexico, 
Vacanctes Filled 

Maryland, Rev. John P. Campbell. 

Montana, H. M. Patterson. 

District of Columbia, Miles M. Shand. 

Indiana, W. C. Hall. 

Kansas, Don Kinney. 

Michigan, E. K. Warren. 

New Mexico, H. E. Fox. 

British Columbia, Noah Shakespeare. 


Montana, April 


The Treasurer’s Report 

Treasurer George W. Bailey's custo- 
marily careful report set forth the state 
of the finances up to July 15, 1901. The 
receipts from January I to July 15, 1901, 
were shown to be somewhat over $8,- 
500, and the itemized expenditures for 
that time left a balance in the treasury 
of $270.85. 


A Tribute to Dr. Hamill 

The resignation of the beloved for- 
mer Field Secretary, the Rev. Dr. H. M. 
Hamill, which was at the time recorded 
in these columns, was formally acted 





| him and are grateful for the deep spiritual im- 
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upon, and the following resolutions were 
adopted : 


‘In accepting the resignation of our Field 
Secretary, the Rev. H. M. Hamill, D.D., we de- 
sire to give some slight expression of our esteem 
for this brother who has been so long associated 
with us, and therefore spread upon our record 
the following minute : 

** First. We are under lasting obligations to 
the untiring energy and loyal service of Pro- 
fessor Hamill in behalf of the Sunday-school 
cause, and particularly while in the [nterna- 
tional field, and shall miss, more than words 
can tell, his vigorous prosecution of the work. 

‘* Second. We bear tribute to the ripe scholar- 
ship and culture of our brother, which have 
done so much for the education and develop- 
ment of skilled Sunday-school workers. 

“ Third. With loving thought we call to mind 
the spiritual power which is the basis of the 
strong character of our Brother Hamill, and 
review with delight our spiritual fellowship with 


press which he left upon convention and con- 
ference, wherever he has been called to work 
all these years. 

‘* Fourth, Our prayers and our hearty good 
wishes follow Professor Hamiil to his new field, 
and we hope and believe that we shall have the 
benefit of his counsel, and uplift of his prayers, 
in all our efforts. 


W. J. SEMELROTH. 
GEORGE G. WABLACE. 
Committee.”’ 


The Untiring Field Workers 
The reports of the field workers, 


dred addresses were made by the four 
speakers.” More than eight thousand 
dollars was pledged for work in the vari- 
ous states, 

The later trans-continental tour, par- 
ticipated in by five persons, was similarly 
far reaching in its results. Nineteen 
states and territories were visited, and 
over 50,000 people were addressed. 
The totai mileage was 52,500,—over 
10,000 miles for each member of the 
party. Mrs. Hamill organized no less 
than 27 primary unions. Pledges for 
state and territorial work were secured 
for more than $12,000. 

Secretary Hamill’s report includes in- 
teresting features, notably a brief résumé 
of the condition of the work in the vari- 
ous states and territories. In New Eng- 





land all the associations are reported as 
making progress, 


inces. Pennsylvania is coming to the 
very front as a Sunday-school state. 
West Virginia, Maryland, Wisconsin, 
and Minnesota, on the other hand, need 


good work. The Southern States, ex- 





Marion Lawrance and H. M. Hamill, 
are of keen interest to those who would 
keep in touch with the conditions of 
Sunday-school work as they exist to-day 
throughout our continent, To read these 


reports impresses one with the remark- 


able cognizance that the field workers 


have of all quarters of the country, and’*| 


| reveals the untiring energy that has been 

necessary to maintain the work through- 
out the vast territory comprising their 
field. 

Some idea of the vastness of the work 
devolving upon, and accomplished by, 
the field workers, may be had by noting 
a few of the items of information con- 
tained in their reports. The correspon- 
dence of Secretary Lawrance in the last 
two years, for instance, has required 
twenty thousand envelopes and three 
thousand postal cards. Files are kept 
in his office of the latest procurable data 
of the work in the entire territory, and 
these, with suitable maps, enable the 
Secretary to keep before him a mental 
photograph of the entire field, and make 


the work being done. An enormous 
amount of printed matter of various 





| kinds is sent out, such as 35,000 reading’ | 
notices to. newspapers that promise to | 


print them, and 182,500 Round Table 
leaflets furnished free to state workers 


| 


piece also advertising the International 
work. 

The total number of miles traveled in 
the northwestern tour of the field work- 
ers was over thirty-eight thousand,— 
nearly eight thousand miles to each per- 
, on in the party of five. Over two hun- 





accurate comparisons, year by year, of | 


335,000 pieces have been issued, each | 


in this field is highly commended. 


New Corresponding Secretaries 

A resolution as to International Corre- 
sponding Secretaries is of interest. 
wording of the resolution is as follows : 


Resolved, That a committee of five, of which 
Mr. Jacobs shall be chairman, be appointed to 
select as International Corresponding Secre- 
taries seven men, who will agree to give a por- 
tion of their time to International work, under 
the direction of the Chairman and General Sec- 
retary, upon such terms and conditions as may 
be mutually agreed upon. 


The Denver Convention 


The next great event on the program 
of the Sunday-school world is, of course, 
the Tenth International Sunday-school 

| Convention, which is to be held next year 
in Denver. The time settled upon for 
the convention is the fourth week in 
June, 1902, opening on Thursday even- 
ing, June 26. Many of the important 
details incident to the holding of an In- 
ternational Convention were decided 
upon, and a number of the committees 
appointed and instructed. W. N. Harts- 


horn of Massachusetts was chosen by the | 


Program and Arrangement Committee 
for the Denver convention as chairman 
of that committee. 


Changes in the Lessons 


It was urged that the grave issues as to 
changes in the system of International 
Lessons be laid before all conventions be- 
tween this and the Denver meeting in 


| our workers may be learned. 


” 
The Next World’s Convention 


The chairman having made commu- 
nications concerning the Fourth World's 
Convention, it was voted to approve the 
year 1903 as the time of such conven- 
tion, the place and date to be fixed by 
the World’s Committee. 











Rhode Island and | 
Massachusetts leading. Notable advance | souri, on the Chicago Great Western Rail- 


has been made in the Canadian prov- | way, —the very best agricultural section of the 
| United States, where farmers are prosperous 


special help. The Middle West is doing | gna millers. 

“a , : | 
cept Florida, are holding their conven- | banks, and stock buyers. Correspondence 
tions regularly. Work among the colored | 
people in the South is moving slowly | 
but surely, and Secretary Maxwell's work | 


The | 
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BUSINESS 
DEPARTMENT 
Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each issue fora year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position without extra cost, except when the ad- 
vertiser contracts for a position on the last page. 
For all advertising conditioned on an appearance 
upon the last page, an advance of 20 per cent in 
addition to the regular rate will be charged. 
For inside-page positions, on orders of less than 
$1,000, an advance of 20 per cent in addition to 
the regular vate will be charged. All adver- 
tisements are subject to approval as to character, 
wording, and display. Advertisers are free 
to examine the subscription list at any time, 
For Terms of Subscription, see page $50. 





Business Opportunities for All.— Loca- 
tions in Iowa, Illinois, Minnesota, and Mis- 


and business men successful. There is a 
demand for competent men, with the neces- 
sary capital, for all branches of business. 
Some special opportunities for creamery men 
Good locations ‘for general 
merchandise, hardware, harness, — hotels, 
solicited. Write for maps and Maple Leaf- 
lets. W. J. Reed, Industrial Agent, 604 


Endicott Building, St. Paul, Minn. 


Iron and Copper, and where they are 
found, fully and interestingly described in 
the illustrated booklet containing large in- 
dexed map, plainly indicating the region 
in which this valuable ore is found, now 
ready for distribution by the Chicago and 
North-Western R’y. Copy will be. mailed 
to any address upon receipt of two-cent 
stamp by W. B. Kniskern, 22 Fifth Avenue, 
Chicago. 


The correct population of cities and towns 

| in the Northwest, located along the line of 
‘the Chicago & North-Western Railway, is 
shown in a booklet just issued by that com- 
pany. . Copy may be obtained by sending 
stamp to W. B. Kniskern, 22 Fifth Avenue, 
Chicago. 


Rally Day Music 


Autumn Leaves * 4° ea 
school service for Rally Day, Harvest Home, or 
Thanksgiving ; full of carols, choruses, exercises, etc., 
by Adam wong he ee r— —— ond others. 5 
cents per copy ; $4.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

| Or, plent ‘ea music for Rally Day, Christmas, 
| Easter, Children’s Day, and for every Sunday can 


| be found in plifted Voices a new kind 


of a hymn book 
goth Centur eo |r work, Edited b 

Geibel and R. Frank Lehman, assisted by hosts of 
superintendents, choristers, and state jals. 15,000 
copies sold in twelve weeks. 30 cents for returnable 
copy ; $25.00 per hundred. Specimen pages free 
Published by 


Geibel G Lehman Puiladeiphia, Pa. 
RALLY DAY # "ASN Eibany 


New service entitled 











for 
Adam 


for convention use. Aitogether about | 1902, and a vote taken officially, that the | THE GOODNESS OF THE LORD 
opinions of the yet unheard masses of | 


Complete in every detail for observance of the 
ve-mentioned days. Samples,4.cts Per hundred, 
k 


Hall-Mack Co., Publishers 
St., Philadeiphia. 


a 
| $4, postpaid. Co 
| 1020 Arch 

SACRED SONGS, No. 2 

‘The companion book of No 1, 208 
songs for Sunday-schools, prayer meetings, etc Best 

| collection offered. $esper1rco Sample. 20cents 
| The Biglow & Main Co., New York and Chicago. 


| RAPID BIBLE STUDY by mail, leading to di- 
| e pam and degree Catalogue free rite Prof. 


Barton, Christian University, Canton, Mo 


es of new 
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Che Smday School Cimes 


Philadelphia, August 24, 1901 
Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter.”’ 


Subscription Rates 
The Sunday School Times is published 


weekly at the following rates, for either. old or 
new subscribers. ‘Ivhese rates include postage : 


Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. 


separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 75 
cents each per year. 


$ 1 -00 less than five, will be sent to sepa- 


rate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 
One free copy addi- 


Free Copies tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 75 
cent rate. 


% 


Questions Answered about the 
Subscription Terms 


Additions may be made an 
Additions time to a cleb—euch ad itional 
subscriptions to expire at the same time with the clu 
as originally ordered, and the rate to be the propor- 
tionate share of the yearly club rates in force at the 
time the addition is made. 
Subscribers to whom the paper is 
mailed, separately, at the rate of 
$1.00 or 75 cents a year, can have 


are 
the address changed at any time 
Addressed without charge. 


The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. 

Enough ode of any one tssne of the paper toenable 
all the teachers of a school toexamine it, will be sent 


Sree, upon application. 
% 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


lhe sunday School ‘Times will be sent to any of the 
coantries embraced in the Universal Postal Unian at 
the following rate, which includes postage : 

One or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 

For Great Uritain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Kow, london, E. C., will reveive yearly 
ov half-yearly subscriptions at the above: rates, the 
paper tobe mailed direct from Philadelphia to the sub- 
scribers, ' 


How Papers 


‘Titk SUNDAY SCHOOL, ‘T1MFSCO., Publishers, 


103t Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. BOX 1550. 


What 


ou get with 
EARLINE: 
l. Very little 
rubbing=soak, 
don’t tug. 
2. Less hard- 
work,=rinse, 
don’t rub. 
3. Less wear 
and tear,=— 
proserve, don’t destroy. 
4. Better health,<stand up, 
don’t bend double; live, don't 
merely exist. 5. Saving of 
time,=precious, don’t waste it. 
Absolute safety,<be sure 
you're right, then go ahead. 651 


All Pearline Gains 














The Ten Command- 


ments as a Covenant 
Of Love wma 
By BH. Clay Trumbull 





N THIS neat little volume Dr. Trumbull 
throws a new light upon an old subject. 
Viewing the Decalogue from an Oriental 

standpoint, he clearly shows that the Ten 
Commandments are not the arbitrary de- 
crees of a stern ruler, but the simple condi- 
tions of a loving covenant between God and 
man. 

This book presents an entirely new view 
of the subject. It will be found valuable 
to all and especially helpful to ministers, 
teachers, and Sunday-school workers 


A book of 38 pages (547% inches). 
Price, 25 cents. For sale by booksellers, 
or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO. 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


One copy, or any number of copies | 
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HE real ‘‘log’’ of that ship freighted 
with destiny whose passengers be- 

gan New England has never been recov- 
The 
manuscript absurdly dubbed as above by 


ered, —if, indeed, it ever existed. 


now reposing by day under bronze and 


in the Massachusetts State House. Dr. 
Ames (now doing the modern pilgrim’s 
work as physician in Porto Rico) has for 
many years been gathering, chiefly from 
original sources, the data for the making 
of this book, which is well named. In 
dainty typographical dress, its pages give 
a history, day by day, of the Speedwell, 
from the time she left Delfshaven till she 
arrived at Southampton, and of the May- 
flower, during her life from July 15, 
1620, at Southampton, until April 5, 
1621, when she began her speedy, un- 
eventful homeward 





run of thirty-one 
days, having been absent on her round 
voyage two hundred and ninety-six days. 

It is astonishing how fresh and fasci- 
nating Dr. Ames has made an old sub- 
ject. His method 
hensive, 


is critical, compre- 


appreciative, and _ thorough. 
He discusses the ship's name, her char- 
| ter, the ship herself in all her detail and 
make-up, the officers and crew, the pas- 
sengers, quarters, food and cooking, and 
the lading. He then gives the ship's 
journal, with scholarly notes, appendix, 
bibliography, and index, adding maps, 
illustrations, and a very full and illumi- 
This 
is the kind of a book that has grown up 
slowly. 


nating chapter on the Speedwell. 


It could not have been written 
save after long years of loving toil, com- 
parison of data, review, and restatement. 
It is simply indispensable to Listorical 
| scholars and to all descendants of the 
A 

spice of pugnacity and delight in de- 
| molishin 


Pilgrims who value their heritage. 


g the mythology of the subject 
helps to makes the narrative racy, and 
redeems the old story from any possible 
dulness in narration. 


Nevertheless, while in general the proof- 
reading is excellent, one notices a slip 
or two, as ‘‘ Francker’’ for ‘‘ Franeker."’ 
Dr. Ames speaks of Carlyle as ‘‘a thor- 
that 
canny Scotsman of Ecclefechan certainly 


ough-paced Englishman,'’ which 


was not, 


ing the Pilgrims from a point near Pas- 
tor Robinson's house, in Leyden, it is 
nearly certain that in 1620 municipal 


law forbade such boats trom entering 


within the fortified walls of the city. 
Dr. Holmes's poem, ‘‘ Robinson of Ley- 


* The Mayflower and Her Log, July 15, 1620, to 








--rpeeeenneenneeenenmmmeiests 


May 6, 621. By Azel Ames, M.D. 


oston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, & Co. 


The Mayflower and 


English newspapers is Governor Brad- | 
ford’s History of Plimouth Plantation, | 


glass, and by night in a fire-proof safe, | 


On page 34, instead of the | 
Dutch canal-boats ‘* undoubtedly"’ bring- | 


BOOKS AND WRITERS 





Her Log* 


is quoted, in which the island of 
Ysselmond is located wrongly, for it is 
miles away, east of Rotterdam, not west 
of Delfshaven, the poet probably mean- 


der,"’ 


which in 1620 was not in existence. 

Yet it would be hard to praise the 
| general work too highly, for it is so rich 
in information, much of it fresh or freshly 


| Stated, and told in a fascinating style, 


making a book of reference as well as a 
| fascinating narrative. Dr. Ames places 
the pivotal moment in the great enter- 
prise when, on a certain Saturday after- 
}noon in London, July 11, 1620, Cush- 
man and Weston made ‘‘ one more trial’’ 
' among the shipping, and found a craft 
and pilot. He shows a surprising knowl- 
edge of the politics and commercial mo- 
tives of the various men in the (London) 
Virginia Company and Council for the 
| Affairs of New England, laying the blame 
‘of mistakes upon the right back, and 
| serving out his praise most justly. where 
it belongs. In the main this is a noble 
contribution to American history. 


‘<e 


The Path of Life. By George Hodges, Dean 
of the Episcopal Theological School, Cam- 





bridge. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 
$1. 
' Six volumes of sermons by Dean 


Hodges seem to show that he has his 
public as a preacher, and it is.not possi- 
| ble to read a single sermon without see- 
ing the reason. He shows the influence 
|of his great friend Phillips Brooks in 
| both the manner and the substance of 
| his preaching, but his own personality is 


| distinctly in evidence. He never over- 


strain of thought or feeling for the atten- 
He illustrates ‘‘ sanc- 


page, 


tive church-goer. 
tified common-sense’’ on every 
dissent in some matters, no one will fail 
| to admire his spirit of earnest concern 
for the good of those he addresses. 
| ‘texts and titles, like those of Brooks, are 

often such as to command attention. 
| « The Grief of God,”’ «« The Indifference 


of the Saints,’’ 


‘« The Passing of Oppor- 


tunity,’’ are instances. 


% 


| The Puritan in England and New England. 


by Ezra Hoyt Byington. Boston: Little, 
Brown, & Co. §$2. 
Saturated as his mind is with the 


| thoughts and ideas of the Puritans, Dr. 
Byington knows well their limitations. 
He is a man of the twentieth century, 
| with ample learning, clear style, and 


| definite purpose. Ignoring the Puritans 
| 


on the Continent, and their training there 


| for their special insular work, he gives a 
brilliant sketch of the Puritanism in Eng- 


ing the present river island, Riuge Plaat, | 


taxes attention, or demands too high a| 


| and, although his opinions will challenge | 


His | 
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| land. In ponderating the value of Pi)- 
grim and Puritan, he shows the latte: 
| more potent in the making of America. 
|** The Pilgrims were gentle, tolerant, 
| merciful ; the Puritans, more vigorous, 
enterprising, powerful.’’ He treats o: 
| New England's early ministers, of ‘* Wil- 
liam Pinchon, Gent.,’’ and the Rey. 
Robert Breck, of religious opinions and 
family and social life («‘ home the crea- 
tion of the Puritan’’), and of the fathers 
in New England. The new edition has 
a chapter on witchcraft in New England, 
interesting and accurate, but not going 
very far to the roots of things, and too 
localized. Witchcraft is of world-wide 
prevalence, being the greatest enemy of 
Christian missions everywhere, On the 
whole, Dr. Byington’s book ds one of 
commendable sanity, force, and clear- 
ness, making delightful arfd educative 
reading, 


5 


In The Sunday School Times of 
August 3, the notice of ‘‘A Plain Talk 
about the Kindergarten,’’ published by 
Milton Bradley Company, of Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, incorrectly credited 
the authorship of the pamphlet to Nora 
Archibald Smith, in connection with hes 
book entitled ‘‘ The Message of Froebei 
and Other Essays.’' The latter of these 
twe books is by Miss Smith; the former 
is not, having been written in the office 
of the publishers. ; 

% 


A History of the American People. By Fran- 
cis Newton ‘Thorpe. Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg & Co. $1.50. 

Having exploited handsomely the con- 
stitutional history of the United States, 
Mr. Thorpe, in a single volume, brief, 
clear, and, in the main, accurate, tells 
the story of the American people and 
nation. He shows the rise and career: 
of colonies, states, and. parties, alway: 
showing the man behind the invention, 
| the action, the pretext, or the reality. 
Our ancestors were better than their hoes 
and flint-locks, and Franklin was migh- 
tier than his kite and key. Six maps, 
showing geographical growth, and a good 
index, fitly equip a noble story not lack- 
ing a few inaccuracies, but pleasant to 


read. 
oa 


Books Received 
| August 2 to August 16 





Thomas Nelson & Sons, New York 

The American Standard Revision of the Bible : 
‘The Holy Bible, containing the Old and 
New ‘lestaments translated out of the Origi- 
nal ‘longues ; being the Version set forth 
A.D. 1611, Compared with the Most Ancient 
Authorities and Revised A.D. 1881-1885 ; 
Newly Edited by the American Revision 
Committee, A.D. 1gor. Prices, from $1.50 
to $o. 

W. 5S. Auchincloss, Philadelphia 

Saint Peter the Apostle of Asia. By W. S. 

Auchincloss. 


People’s Union of America, 

hicago, Illinois 

Proceedings of the Eleventh International Con- 
vention of the Baptist Young People’s Union 
of America, held in The Coliseum, July 
25-28, 1901, Chicago, Illinois. 50 cents. 

Cassell & Co., New York 

Eton Boy's Letters, An. Selected and ar- 
ranged by the author of ‘‘A Day of my Life 
at Eton.” 

Eaton & NV ains, New York 
Introduction to Political Economy, An. By 
Richard T. Ely, Ph.D., LL.D. $1.20, net. 
Jennings*& Pye, Cincinnati 
Sanctification. By S. M. Merrill. 25 cents, net. 
Plain Uses of the Blackboard and Slate. By 

Dr. and Mrs. Wilbur F. Crafts. $1. 
Lothrop Publishing Company, Boston 
D'ri and I. -By !rving Bacheller. $1.50. 

The Silver-Line Publishing Co., Philadelphia 


Twice Tried. By the author of ‘‘ The Wife's 
Vow,’’ Martha W. Lewis. 


Baptist eae 
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Uneeda 
Milk 
Biscuit 


The best combination 
you ever tasted. A 
hot weather diet for 
the children and grown 
folks. Nutritious, de- 
licious, refreshing. 


Thore who like a touch of 
ginger should not forget 


Uneeda Jinjer Wayfer 


' NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 











Reduced Rates to San Francisco 
and Return via Southern 
Railway R 


The Southern Railway will:sell round-trip 
tickets to San Francisco, Cal., on September 
18 to 2§ inclusive, with final limit November 
15, 1901, 
count General Convention Episcopal Church. 
Rate from Philadelphia, $68.25, from Wash- 
ington, $65.25. Correspondingly low rates 

‘from other points. Tickets are good going 


at greatly reduced rates, on ac- 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


Thoughts for the 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S 
MEETING 


BY ROBERT E. SPEER 


September 8,‘r901. Heavenly Helpers. 
2 Kings 6 : 15-17 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 

MON.—The ministry of angels (Matt. 
4: I-11). 

TUES.—Inspiration from the past (Psa. 
77 : 1-12). 

WED.—The heavenly book (Psa. 19 : 7-14). 

THURS.—Jesus came from heaven (John 








6 : 31-41). 

FRI.—Our help above (Psa. 123: 1; 124: 
1-8). 

SaT.—Christ our chief hope (John 6 : 
59-69). 





T IS a downright comfort to rest our 
hearts solidly on the Bible truth of 

the existence of spiritual forces round 
about us. Jesus assured the disciples 


that there were twelve legions of angels | . 


awaiting his call, 
servant's eyes were open he saw the 
mountain above him full of horses and 
chariots of fire. When those unseen 
faces appear to men, it must needs be in 
some form capable of human apprehen- 
sion, but in some form they are about us 


always. 
~ 


The fact that they do net appear to us 
in material forms is no evidence that 


and when Elisha’s|. 


fluence and direction which we under- | 
stand and can use among ourselves. 


% 


And the unseen power of God is | 


greater than the visible power of. man | 


and the invisible power of Satan. Those 
who are on our side are always more and 
stronger than those who fight against us, 
That is the reason a Christian should | 
always be hopeful and confident. Our | 
victory is absolutely sure. It may not 
come in our time, and, undoubtedly, 
will not come in our way ; but nothing 
on earth, or out of it, can prevent our 
victory. Christians ought to be cheerful 
and confident accordingly. 


% 


To talk hopelessly, to despair of the 
conquest of the good, to see nothing but 
the advance and triumph of evil, all 
this is faithless and atheistic. There is 
no God save the Almighty, and no one 
can wrest victory from his arm. Who- 
ever believes otherwise, does not believe 


in the true God, and is an infidel —that 
is, a faithless one. 
% 


And such faithlessness is also. blind- 
ness. Elisha’s servant felt this way 
until his eyes were opened and he saw. 
Men speak often of the blind faith of the 
Christians who are confident that Christ 
cannot be conquered ; but the blindness 
is not theirs. It has fallen upon those 
who, having eyes, s€e not, and, having 





they are not near us. The God who 
made this world ‘of ours inhabits it as 


well as heaven, and he ie directing none 


the less really because unseen and unfelt 
all its forces and all of our life in it. 
There are spiritual hosts of wickedness 
abroad in it also, and against these, in 
our behalf, the hosts of God wage war 
(Eph. 6:12). Only our eyes are holden 
that they do not see. 


x“ 
Christians lose a great deal by their 


unbelief. God, for too many, is a dis- 
tant ruler, who created and started the 





one route and returning any other direct 
route. 


The Southern Railway operates through | 
vestibuled limited trains daily, with Pullman 
drawing-room, sleeping and dining cars, be- 
aween Eastern cities and New Orleans, con- 


necting at New Orleans with trains carrying | acquiesce in whatever comes to it in the | 
through Pullman sleeping-cars between New 


Orleans and San Francisco without change. 

Tri-weekly personally conducted tourist 
sleepers, between Washington and San Fran 
cisco, New 
El Paso, and Los Angeles, leave 
Washington at 9.55° P. 
Wednesday, and Friday. 
berth only $7.00. 


without change, via Atlanta, 


Orleans, 


The autumn season is most delightful for 


a trip through the Southern States, New 
Mexico, Arizona, and California. 

Charles L. Hopkins, District Passenger 
Agent, Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, will take pleasure in furnishing 
all information. 








In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publishers, as well as the adver- 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 
in The Sunday School Times. 


| life. 


M. every Monday, | 
Rate for double | 


world, and now watches it without di- 


| rectly intervening or participating in its 


such Christians is 
| merely a spiritual exercise designed to 
| Sweeten the spirit and make it patient to 


Prayer with 


world. But Elisha believed that God 


| was at hand, and that his power was 


| ready to work in behalf of righteousness, 
| and that prayer would secure the definite 
|help of God, and the result justified 
Elisha’ s faith. 

x 


| 


It is none the less God’s work that 
goes on in the world because God is 
|not always revealing heavenly armies 
and performing what we call miracles. 
He works in the spirit of men, and in 
the spirit of each man. He shapes na- 
tional disposition, and presents it with 
its proper opportunities. He controls 
social movement, and stills or awakens 
it. He guides each man’s heart who 
will open his heart to God's guidance. 
He is not shut up to the methuds of in- 








ears, hear not, the flash and the roar of 
| the chariots and horses of fire, and the 
voice that spake in Galilee, and is speak- 
| ing stil. ‘*The gates of hell shall not 
prevail. . . . I saw Satan falling... . 
And the Son of man shall come in the 
glory of his Father.’’ 


al 


Tolerance has to tolerate the umessen- 
tial, and to see well what thatis. Toler- 
ance has to be noble, measured, just in 
its very wrath, when it can tolerate no 
lenger. But, on the whole; we are not 
| here to tolérate! We are here to resist, 














Why is it that so many 
imitations of the dentifrice 


Ru BIfOAM 


are offered? Must 
be that it is safe, 
well known and in 
great demand. 











| to control and vanquish withal. We do 
not tolerate falsehoods, thieveries, ini- | 
quities, when they fasten on us ; we say | 


tolerable! We are here to extinguish 
falsehoods and put an end to them.— 
Thomas Carlyle. 





Ready-Cooked Food 
Famous Around the Camp Pire 


People going into camp should not forget to 
take along a goodly supply of Grape-Nuts, the 
ready-cooked food. This can be eaten dry, 
and does not require any preparation by the 
cook, or the food can be made into a variety of 
delightful dishes, such as puddings, etc. 

One of the favorite methods by old-timers is 
to drop three or four heaping teaspoonfuls of 
Grape-Nuts into a cup of coffee. The Grape- 
Nuts add a peculiar and delicious flavor to 
the coffee, and give one a more piquant 
article of food than even the famous dough- 
nuts and coffee of old New England. 

People who cannot digest coffee should not 
forget that Postum Food Coffee, if properly 
made, furnishes a very delicfous beverage, 
either hot or cold, closely approaching the 
flavor of the mild and delicious grades of Java. 


















Don’t tie the top of your 
jelly and prosecve gy = 
old tashi ioned way. Sea 
them by the new, Bho 
absolutely sure yo 
a thin coati ing of os 
refined Par 





directions with 


each und cake. 
d everywhere. 


Made by STANDARD Ol CO- 














Educational 


‘DO NOT STAMMER ” 


Dr. Winston, Principal Valley Seminary, Waynes- 
boro, Va., was cured by Dr. Johnston after stammer- 
vs fifty ears. Have cured hundreds of others. 

cured. Can refer by permission to Hon. 
b 4 Wanamaker. Send for descriptive book. 5. 
ohnston, President and Founder, Philadelphia Insti- 
tute for S 
Garden 5 


Ee ee 
Staunton Military Academy 


feanatep. Virginia. Ideal “ home” 
ration for any 


Refined Chri 








school for 
or university. 


me - 
stian inflpences plendid climate. 


| ew $300. Send for handsome catalogue, free. 
to them, Thou art false, thou art not | ¥ 





PEnnsyLvaAnia, West Chester. 
The Darlington Seminary. A high-grade school 
pe girls, ——s to New York, Phila., and Wash- 
ton. Departments : ete Preparation, English, 
Music, Art, Language, and Business. uipment 
modern. $190 per year. Fall term Sept. “a Illus. 
cata!ogue. ¥.. P. Bye or R. Daauncron, Ph.D. 
Stessarapty. | Lyoe- 
writing, Bookk 


ELEGRAPHY sic" 


thoroughly taught at EA‘ oritions 
obtained ior ome uates. Al TALOG XGUE EE. 
Address ., Cc. GAIN 


ident, 
Box 745. Poughkeepsie. New a, 








BLAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY 


John |. Blair Foundation. Fifty-third Year. 
Co-educational. Prepares for any American College 
New buildings. Campus 40 acres. Liberal endow- 
yd justifies moderate rates. For catalogue, address 
Cc. Sharpe, M. A., D. D., Blairstown, N. 5. 
PENNINGTON (N. J.) SEMINARY 

Brook Railroad. 63d year 
Healthful location. mouse comforts. 

teachers. Catalogue free 

THOMAS O'HANLON, 





On Bound 
Co-educat'onal 
17 experienced 


DD., LL. D, President 


Miss Gibson’s Family and Day School 
for Girls. 2037 DeLancey Place, Phila , Pa. 30th year. 
Fall term n begins Sept. 26, sg0t. Colleg 


e Preparatory. 
SEND for ‘catalog to Mystic Valle 
Conn. ath year Chartered. 





Institute, M 
th sexes 


stic, 
ome 


Hopedale, Ohio -$ $60 a 











H OPED ALE COLLEGE 


No saloons. Catalog free. 
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| - 
THE A 
MAID o& THE HOLY BIBLE | 3 


SPOT- Newly edited by the American Revision Committee, A.D. 1901, being the 
LESS American Standard Edition of the | 
TOWN | 
REVISED BIBLE |. ‘v= ecm 


Will be is to wash the excretions 


published August 26 th. from it off ; the skin takes ' 


This is the edition authorized by the American Revision ‘ insi i 
5 Committee, and will bear their attestation on the back of the care of itself inside, if not 
title-page. Long Primer type, references, topical headings ; 
e and indexed Bible maps. Prices from $1.50 to $9. Order blocked outside. 


early through your bookseller, or write for descriptive price list. 


Thos. Nelson & Sons, Pubs., 37-41 E. 18th St., N. Y. To wash it often and 





clean, without doing any 
= sort of violence to it re- 
































Chis is the Mald of fair renown 


Who scrubs the floors of Spotless Town. quires a most gentle soap, 
To find a speck when she is through A N S d Ss o ‘ane with ae tied alkali 
Would take a pair of specs or two. h ] Ss 

And her employment isn't slow, ew un ay = Cc 00 * , P 

For she employs SAPOLIO, in it. 


Ever since there have been homes, Exercise on Temperance Pears’, the soap that 


scrubbing has been @onsidered the 
hardest part of the day’s work. 





clears but not excoriates, 


S TRIKING facts about temperance and intemperance are in- 
cluded in a new supplemental exercise of fesponsive read- Sold all over the world. 
ings for use with the quarterly temperance lesson, or at any 


time in any Sunday-school. There has been a real need for 




















+ [has changed that, and to-day, every condensed, trustworthy, and convincing statements of fact e s 
<a frome the a a ~ on this vital subject, for use in Sunday-schools, in form and material ) | 4 
. be kept. mF yp Soe by APOLIO and price especially adapted for use by the school as a whole, or by 
rubbed etcy on with a brush or a separate classes, ' . e © 
cloth, and rinsed off with clear water. Supplemental Temperance Lesson Number One has been carefully CAaurre V es 
prepared by the author of the well-known Supplemental Question Course, 
—SS = —!} — Mr. John B. Smith, of whose work something may be learned from Make ease and comfort of living, because 
the following words of commendation : they require no cooking, are delicious and 
. - ali . Sia a. w can be served in many ways. Convenient 
rom Josiah Stron sident of the rom Amos R. Wells. ° 
League for Social Service, New York “TI am very glad %o put upon paper just BOp-CoRRIEG Gane, 
a + City what I said the other ay about your exer- Libby’s Atlas of the World with 8 new 
ad dvs read with much interest and satis- cise,— namely, I think there is a decided mane, wt oe here fo the prostion! Deum 
. faction your first supplemental Sunday- need for just such an exercise as Mr. Smith ; sent anywhere for ten nt stamps 
Saving money school temperance lesson. It seems to me has prepared for the use of the entire school to r littl tig book, to Make Good Things 
well calculated to accomplish the desired in connection with the temperance lessons. 
pretty often depends on looking shead— result. 1 wish Sunday-schools everywhere The first exercise of the series appears to me Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago 
idl J . . might make use of it. I also like very much in every way a model.—attractive, concise, ° ® 
present opportunity—future wants. eae “ ’ Awd 
: ‘ ; your Supplemental Bible Question Course, forcibie,and certain to leave a distinct and 
Get samples of these and note underprices | which is admirably adapted to train our fine impression.” 
| 


for good, useful goods for Fall home dresses youth in precisely those scriptural points . : be 
and girls’ schon wohl such as never before concerning which they are to-day prover. rom Prank Delane, President Temper- 
8's al : " 


: : ially i nt,”” ance Life Insurance Association. 
Lot 40 inch neat Novelty Dress Goods, ny eere *“T have read the advance sheets of your 








15C From P. N. Peloubet, D.D. Sunday-school temperance lesson, and 
> , : cm . k “1 think your idea excellent. Such sup- think it is most excellent. The facts you 
Lot new All-Wool 36 inch Invisible Chec plemental lessons are, I think, among the have given as to the ‘ Temperance and Gen- 
Venetians, 40c.— splendid - Grey, Blue, very best ways of teaching temperance in eral Provident Institution’ can be verified 
> ‘ » T, : > | the school,” at any time by correspondence in this office, 
Brown, and Dark Tan mixtures, and it samen’ to me that the teaching of the 
. . , seems r ac o 
Elegant §0 inch All-Wool Black Cheviot- From John Wanamaker. entife lesson is most forcible.” 
tes, 50c “ Thanking you for your letter, at hand hpatee: en 
ee ? . : ‘ on my return from a week's absence, I From Mrs. J. K. Barney, Round -the- 
Lot 40 and 42 inch, 50c. and 75c., neat hasten to say that my opinion of your quar- World Missionary of the Women’s Chris- 
All-Wool Black Fancies, 3§c. terly Supplemental Lesson upon temperance tian Temperance Union. 
Lot three-fourths wool, solid color, Printed is that, if all the preparations are as well sad In your Supplemental Temperance Les- 
7 . . . aone as ne One presented > me, our wor son, Number 1, you ave shown muc ac = 
Polka $ " a, lets tt half Jo th ted to y k : Numt you h t h tact 7 
olka Spot Cashmeres, less than ha ~price, will be of incalculable value. Moderate in giving truth in a new way, and so pre- a —— 
15c. statements, after all, are the strongest, and senting it that even the most prejudiced can- if Ly ey ~~ 
Del ; j carry the farthest.”’ not object.”’ Wate! in is the most 
Prices to make buyers—see how it will ‘ j perfect timepiece possible 


pav you to make the benefit yours, elk make with exact machines 


Thousands of schools will welcome:a special supplemental service and most skillful hands. 


such as this, and orders should be placed promptly. A specimen co 
BOGGS & BUHL 7 Saipan song, Prion O60 ie 


will be sent to any superintendent for a two-cent stamp. Price, $1.50 


Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. per hundred. 
: : . Watch 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. a — eames 4 
tion of the Elgin as the world’ s otande 


J AL | " ard timekeeper. Known everywhere; 
E AUC ion id every rhe 
Y E Eigin Watch bh " 
MAKE MONE EVENINGS. sera a work Boo ‘i flag 





























engraved on works, 
pios Bos &y, MAIL. YOUR O seh mien, 8 Ee Men employed during the day can make money even- Eigis ational Watch On 
mitre peer B ings ang public vexhibitions with May ic J.ame Seven Per Cent ~ Rigi, i, 
r Ntereopticon, | Little capital coded —__ 
for particulars, 260-page Catalogue FR Cumulative Preferred Stock of the Granby Cot- 
eeaiete . Mf. Optician, 49 ny BLL. ® ton Mills of Columbia, S. C., is now offered at 
s nsible to Quit - = 106 and accrued interest, We can highly recom- 





Individual Communion mend this stock for safety and satisfactory inter- 


est returns. We have a number of other good 








Coffee Agrees with Some People, but 














Send for /ree catalog investment stocks. Send for list. 
not with All Outfits. and list of users Hugh Wachee & Co, Bankers, 
SANITARY COMMUNION UvrTFIT ‘Co. mington, North Carolina. h 
“Coffee has caused my son-in-law to have Dept. 23, Rochester, N. ¥ Lig t on the 








nausea, and pain in the stomach and bowels. . . : ‘. zy . 


‘*In my own case I am unable to drink cof- YMYER try to 69 Interest Secured and Paid Story of Jonah 
fee without having distress afters ards, end ms CHURCH onakencuratoovs carefully selected real-estate first mortgages By H. Clay Trumbull 


son, eleven years old, has had dyspepsi : : , : 
2 ) yspepsia, ite in Cinclnzall Beil Four C Cine lanai i o. | to a great number of investors, without loss The story of Jonah, onanything tending 


caused by drinking coffee. to a single one. Our pamphlet and list of 


. toward an explanation of it, has a claim 
‘We all abandoned the use of coffee some CHURCH BELL! CHIMES loans furnish full particulars about our loaning fields upon the attention of every Bible-reader. 


For more than 22 years we have sold our 


months ago, and have been using the Postum and PEALS | '= the blackwaxy belt of Texas and in Oklshoma, and Dr. Trumbull brings to bear upon it 
Sood Colles einae Best Superi pper and Tin. et our price. | will be sent to you for the asking. Loans guaranteed. many interesting and instructive facts 
; , : : MocBHANE E BELL FOUNDRY: Baltimore, Md. | THE BUNNELL & ENO INVESTMENT CO. worthy of the consideration of all readers 

‘** Each and every one of us have been entirely 





cured of our troubles, and we are naturally 
urest refined co 


great friends of Postum I have tried several The most perfect, highest class bells in the wry A MERICA N | eke or-anaaa pull a 1° Bd 
7 > " , , 
different wavs of making it, but there's no wav Meneely & Co., Watervliet, Wi est ‘Troy P.O P y 


Fire Insurance Company,  j publishers. 
so good as to follow the directions properly, | THE GREAT CHURCH LIG HT! Nos. (8s and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia | THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES Co. 


then we have a delicious drink.""—Mrs. A. E, | For eiectric, gas, or oil. Send 1031 Walnut Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Moublo, 331 Lynn St., Malden, Mass Sint. | re Re a i Pearl St., New York. SHURCH Fane RGEISSLER Mata 


THE GEN INE MENEELY BELLS r Bullitt Building, Philadelphia, Pa. ee 7% inches), with illus 
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